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* HE Welch were probably en- 
couraged to undertake this war 
by the expectation of ſome diſ- 
5 turbances arifing in Scotland; 
and, in fact, the earls of Mon- 
tieth, 8 Mar, and Roſs, with ſeve- 
ral other diſcontented noblemen, had ſeiz- 
ed the perſons of Alexander and his queen; 
12 the council appointed by Henry; 
—— all the Engliſ out of the 
- & as — 
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kingdom, which they now governed by 
__ their Je . ( 
Llewellyn embraced the opportunity of 
entering into a league with this faction 
of the Scotch nobility ; and both parties 
engaged not to make peace with Eng- 
land unleſs by common conſent. But Henry 
having ordered the barons of the north- 
ern counties to march to the aſſiſtance 
of his friends in Scotland, the malecon- 
tents, glad of any agreement that would 
leave them in poſſeſſion of their power, 
were eaſily perſuaded to compromiſe the 
diſpute. 95 „ 
33 affected with the miſeries of 
his country, which had ſuffered ſeverely by 
the late rupture with England, and de- 
prived of ll hopes of aſſiſtance from his 
Scotch allies, who had broke the conven- 
tion, thought proper to ſue for a peace, 
which he even offered to purchaſe with 
a conſiderable ſum of. money ; but Henry 
refuſed to grant his requeſt; though next 
| year he agreed to a truce. for fifteen 
months, without receiving any gratifi- 
cation. 8 „„ 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Henry, a- 
midſt all his diſtreſs for want of money, 
ſhould be the firſt prince that ever coined 
gold in England; and yet nothing is 
more certain, The piece he ordered ox 25 
| JFF 


for the coina 


Inn UL -- 

ſtruck was of pure gold, and weighed 
two fterlings, or ſilver pennies ; but this 
coin gave great offence to the citizens of 
London, who petitioned againſt it, proba- 
bly on account of ſome deficiency in the 
weight; and Henry, unwilling to diſoblige 
ſuch a powerful body, publiſhed a procla- 
mation to cry it down, deſiring all thoſe 
who had taken it in payment, to bring it 


to his Exchange, where they ſhould receive 


the current value, deducting one halfpenny 


Mean while, the nuncio Ruſtan returned 


to England with power to excommunicate 
the king, if he would not immediately un- 


dertake the conqueſt of Sicily. Henry, 


_ alarmed at theſe menaces, and incapable of 


engaging in ſuch a difficult enterpriſe, in- 
treated his holineſs to mitigate the terms 
upon which the grant had been originally 
made; and this application proving inet- 


fectual, he diſpatched ambaſſadors to Rome, 


in the name of his ſon Edmund to renounce 


- 


menſe ſums of money. e 
But this was by no means what Alexan- 


exa 


all claim to this imaginary crown, which 
had already drained his coffers of ſuch im- 


der wanted: he conſidered the project 


merely as a decoy to draw Henry into a 


up iance with his exorbitant and cruel 
tions; and he knew that no other 
Eùme prince 
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prince in Chriſtendom was at once ſo able 
and fo willing to ſupply him with caſh. 
Far, therefore, from accepting the renun- 


ciation, he ſent a new nuncio, named Ar- 


lot, with power to alter the convention in 
favour of Henry; and inſtructions to en- 
gage him in a more vigorous proſecution 
of the ſcheme, by levying freſh contribu- 


tions on the clergy.“ 


For this purpoſe, he ordered the nuncio 


to publiſh a new bull, commanding the 


biſhops to pay the tythes granted to the 


| King on pain of excommunication, and not- 


withftanding all objections, appeals, or ex- 
emptions. % O'S. 
Such intolerable acts of tyranny and op- 


preſſion, and ſuch complicated ſcenes of 
fraud and cozenage, could not fail to a- 
rouze the indignation of any people who 
were poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſenſe of free - 


dom and independence. The clergy groan- 


ed under theſe intolerable exactions; the 
people clamoured aloud againft the avarice 
of the court of Rome, which had drained 
the kingdom of incredible ſums of money, 


amounting. to upwards of nine hundred 
and fifty thouſand marks ; and the barons 


were equally enraged at the inſolence and 


tyranny of the pope, and the weakneſs 


and puſillanimity of the king, and could 


not 


* A, D. 1258, 


abuſes of g 


#. - 


Henuy III. 
not behold, without a mixture of ſcorn 
and reſentment, the firſt poſts of the king- 
dom conferred on forei u Rbite Do” 
They had often endeavoured to reform 
the conduct of Henry by the moſt whol- 
ſome advice, and the moſt ſpirited remon- 
ſtrances; they had even bound him to his 
duty by the moſt folemn and repeated 
"oaths; but 'theſe he had no ſooner taken 
than he broke, without the leaſt regard to 
7 EE oa OS 
_ Finding it, therefore, impoſſible to ſecure 
this Proteus, as he is juſtly ſtiled by an 
ancient hiſtorian, they reſolved to take ſome 
more effectual method for reforming the 
rament, and procuring a re- 
dreſs of their grievances. With this view, 
they held ſeveral conferences on the ſub- 
ject, and determined, as the "firſt ſtep to- 
wards the execution of their deſign, to ex- 
pel the foreign counſellors. 
It was not long before Henry furniſhed 
them with an opportunity of beginning the 
intended reformation ; for he ſoon after aſ- 
ſembled a partiament, and demanded a 
large ſubſidy for attempting the conqueſt 


of Sicily. Had he really intended to pro- 


voke them, he could hardly have menti- 


oned any ching more likely to produce 


that effect. They had been fo oppreſſed 
with taxes, in order to furniſh money = 
er on AE” this 


—_— — — — 
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this ridiculous project, that they could not 


hear it named without indignation. 
Far, therefore, from granting his re- 
queſt, they loudly complained of his breach 
of promiſe, and of all the calamities and 


© misfortunes which his folly and miſcon- 


duct had 3 upon the nation. In 
vain did he endeavour to ſooth them by a 
frank confeſſion of his errors, and an aſ- 


ſurance of his future amendment. This ar- 
tifice had been ſo frequently repeated, that 
it had now loſt its effect. They plainly 
told him, they could not truſt to his 
word, and were therefore determined, by 
their own authority, to reform the abuſes 
of government, ſo as to put it out of his 


power to hurt them. _ 


Alarmed at this declaration, he promiſed, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, to agree to 
any meaſures which they ſhould 15 ne- 
ceſſary for the public good; he even grant- 

ed a writing, ſubſcribed” with his own 

hand, by which he conſented that four 
and twenty noblemen ſhould be choſen, 
twelve by himſelf, and twelve by the par- 
liament, to draw up the articles of refor- 


mation; and the more fully to convince 


them of the ſincerity of his intention, he 
cauſed his ſon Edward to ſign the fame 
obligation. F as By, 


= 


Hen III. 
It is not likely that Henry would have 
made theſe conceſſions, had he been able 
to prevent it; but he knew it was impoſſible. 
to ſwim againſt. the ſtream ; he ſaw that 
a ſtrong party was formed againſt him 
by ſome of the moſt powerful barons in 
the kingdom, ſuch as Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leiceſter, high ſteward of England, 

Humphry de Bohun, high conſtable, kee 
Bigod, earl mareſchal, and Richard de Clare, 
earl of Glouceſter, who were fully deter- 
mined to abridge the prerogative of the 

crown, and extend and ſecure the liberties 
c 1 
On the third day of the ſeſſion, they 


came into the parliament-houſe, clad in 


armour; and though, upon the king's en- 
trance, they laid their ſwords aſide, he was 
yet fo terrified at this unuſual appear- 
ance, that he aſked, with great emotion, 


if he was a, priſoner ?* To this queſtion 


Roger 0 replied, that he was not a 
priſoner; but that they were firmly reſolved 
to clear the kingdom of all the Poĩtevins, 
Tier ily 7 oy er 0 oo - 
V ®. This remarkable incident is entirely omitted by 
Rapin; and the circumſtance of the barons laying 
aſide their ſwords, upon the king's entering the 
houſe, is paſſed over in ſilence by ſome of our lateſt 
hiftoriansz but the annals of Theokeſbury, from 
which the whole account is taken, are as clear and 
expreſs with regard to this particular, as any other 
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and other foreigners, and redreſs the grier- 
ances of the nation; adding, that if he 
would engage to regulate his conduct by 
the advice and direction of the twenty- 
four noblemen to be choſen for his coun- 
cil, and endeavour to obtain moxe fayour- 
able conditions with regard to the crown 
| of Sicily, they would exert their utmoſt 
| efforts in order to procure him a ſupply 
of money for effecting the conqueſt of that 
T 
| Henry, knowing it was in vain to refift, 

| readily complied with their propoſal, and 
1 appointed a parliament to meet at Oxford 
Ul on the eleventh of June, when every thing 


| ll was to be ſettled to their entire ſatis- 
it faction. 33 
i But the barons, without depending 


Vinh upon his word, which he had ſo fre- 
1 quently broken, ſummoned together their 
118 military vaſſals, and thus attended repaired 
Wl to Oxford, at the time preſcribed, with a 
Ul! determined reſolution to execute their 
defign. ets e Ib ah OF 
The firſt ſtep taken by the parliament 
was to chooſe the council of the four and 
twenty; and Simon de Monfort yer Hy 
The king's council was compoſed of Fulk Baſſet, 
biſhop of London, Aymer de Valence, elect of Win- 
_ cheſter, Henry ſon of Richard king of the Romans, 
Guy de Luſignan, William de Valence, John earl of 
| „ We, Warenne, 


VV 
the head of the twelve who were nomi⸗- 
nated by the barons. The election was 
no ſooner finiſhed, than the commiſſioners 
began to deliberate upon the intended re- 
formation; and after a few conferences on 
che ſubjeQ, they at laſt agreed to the fol- 
lowing articles : 'That the king ſhould 
confirm the Great Charter which he had 
ſo often ſworn” to obſerve, and as often vi- 
olated; that the office of chief juſticiary 
mould be beſtowed. upon a perſon of ta- 
lents and integrity, who ſhould adminiſter 
 zuſtice to the poor. and rich without fa- 
vour or partiality; that the chancellor, 
treaſurer, judges, and other miniſters of the 
public ſhould be. choſen annually by the 
council of four and twenty; that the par- 
liament ſhould meet three times every 
year, to enact ſuch laws as ſhould be 


found 


Warenne, John earl of Warwick, John Manſel, 
luſticiary, de Derlington, abbot of Weſtminſter, and 
enry de Wigham, chancellor, 8 1 
Thoſe elected by the barons were, Walter de Can- 
teloupe, biſhop of Worceſter; the earls of Leiceſter, 
Hereford, Glouceſter, and Mareſchal, Roger Morti- 
mer, John Fitz-Geoffry, Hugh Bigod, brother to the 
earl mareſchal, Richard de Grey, William Bardolf, 
Peter de Montfort, and Hugh d*Eſpenſer. M. Paris. 
Annal. Burton. * | 4 Wet 
* In this account we have followed the annals 
of Burton, where the reſolutions of the N er are 


** 


„„ 5 
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found neceſſary for the good of the 


public. | 


' Theſe articles, which from the place 


where they were drawn up, were called 
the Statutes or Provifions of Oxford, were 
immediately approved by the parliament, 
and confirmed by the aſſent & | 
and prince Edward, who folemnly ſwore 
to obſerve, and cauſed them to be ob- 
ſerved to the utmoſt of W Ne- 


vertheleſs they were not enadted without 
oppoſition; the earl of Warenne refuſed 


the king 


to ſign them: Prince Edward began to 


repent of the oath he had taken, "and en- 
deavoured to free himſelf from that obli- 


* 


| ne, and Henry, ſon to the king of the 


omans, openly proteſted againſt thoſe or 


any other regulations of the like nature 
that ſhould be made in the abſence of 


his father. The earl of Leiceſter, pro- 
voked at the forwardneſs of ſuch a ſtrip- 


ling, told him, that ſhould his father re- 
fuſe to concur with the barons in reforming 
the abuſes of government, he ſhould not 


preſerve one foot of land in England. 5 
© Ft > OE e See e "Bat 


drawn up in form, — where it is expreſsly ſaid 


that there ſhould be three parliaments every year; 
the firſt to meet eight days after Michaelmas; the 
ſecond, the day after Candlemas; and the third, on 


the firſt of June. Rapin makes the parliament to 


meet only once every year, and Dr. Smollet but 


once in three years. 


2 


8 | 1 
r ME 17 
But the greateſt oppoſition was made by 
the foreigners, and eſpecially by the king's 
uterine brothers, againſt whoſe exorbitant 
1650 and influence the ſtatutes were chiefly 
levelled. William de Valence declared, that 
he would not reſign the caſtles which had 
been committed to his care by the royal au- 
'thority ; and Leiceſter, who was naturally 
warm and paſſionate, told him that he 
mould either part with the cafiles or with 
his head, 9 4 
Alarmed at this declaration, William, 
and his brothers, began to ſuſpect that ſome 
deſign was formed againſt their lives, and, 
in order to avoid the impending danger, 
withdrew privately to the fea-fide, in hope 
of making their eſcape to the Continent; 
but finding it impoſſible to procure a veſſel, 
they took refuge in the caſtle of Wolve- 
ſham, which belonged to the ſee of Win- 
ET”: 333 
The barons were no ſooner inſormed of 
their flight, than they broke up their aſſem- 
bly and purſued them to that city, where, 
without any formal adjournment, they re- 
ſumed their former deliberations, and finiſh- 
ed the ſeſſion of parliament. 1 
As they could not attack the caſtle to 


which the brothers had fled, without vio- 


lating the privileges of the church, and ex- 
poling themſelves to the reſentment of the 
— LE. 4 


[ 
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clergy, whoſe favour and friendſhip they 
were extremely ſollicitous to preſerve, they 
thought it moſt adviſeable to have E 
to a negociation. They, therefore, n 
that they ſhould inſtantly depart the king- 
dom, and continue abroad until the ſtate 
ſhould be reformed, when the king might, 
by the advice and conſent of his council, 
permit them to return ; and e 
interpoſed in their behalf, and offered ſe- 
curity for their peaceable behaviour, they 
ſtill inſiſted that Guy and Geoffry ſhould go 
into exile, but that the other two might re- 
main in the kingdom, provided they would 
ſubmit to ſuch confinement as the barons 
| ſhould appoint, until the troubles of the na- 
tion were fully compoſed. | __ 
To theſe conditions William and Aymer 
| refuſed to agree. Unwilling to be deprived 
of their liberty, and afraid of being left at 
the mercy of their enemies, they rather 
_ Choſe to go abroad with their brothers, even 
though their eſtates ſhould be ſequeſtered by 
the barons, who allowed them the ſum of 
fix thouſand marks for their preſent ſubſiſt- 
_ ence, and promiſed to account for the reſt 
of their rents as ſoon as they ſhould return 
to England. 8 „ 
In conſequence of this agreement, the 
were furnihed with a ſafe- conduct; and, 
after having been ſtripped of one thouſand 
F e marks, 


eee 


marks, embarked at Dover on the four- 
teenth of July. They were no ſooner de- 
N than all their treaſure, which they 
ad depoſited in ſeveral religious houſes, 


was ſeized ; their lands confiſ-ated ; and _ 


agents diſpatched to Rome with letters to 
the pope, deſiring him to deprive Aymer of 
the adminiſtration of Wincheſter ; and, in 


the mean time, the monks of St. Swithin 


were ordered to proceed to the election of 
a new biſhop, as if the ſee had been really 
vacant. prey”? 3 9 

The kingdom being thus cleared of theſe 
foreign interlopers, who were juſtly conſi- 
dered as the authors of all the calamities 
under which the nation had lately groaned, 
the barons bound themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath, to ſtand by one another, and main- 


Juin the ſtatutes of Oxford, at the hazard of 


their lives and fortunes. | 24 
At the ſame time they invited the citizens 
of London to join in their aſſociation; and 
this propoſal was readily embraced by the 
Londoners, who had ſuffered more than any 
other part of the nation, from the arbitrary 
and oppreſſive meaſures of Henry. 
But though the barons were probably ani- 

mated by a true ſpirit of prey, in at- 
tempting to reform the abuſes of govern- 
ment; yet, in the proſecution of this laud- 
* B 2 TE able 
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able work, they ſeem to have overſhot the 
mark, and made too violent encroachments 
on the royal prerogative. It had been pro- 
vided in the articles, that, if any of the 
four and twenty ſhould be abſent, the reſt 
ſhould have a power of nominating others 
to ſupply their places; and the barons laid 
hold of this pretext, to chooſe a council for 
the king, conſiſting of fifteen noblemen; 
all of whom, except one or two, were at- 
rached to their intereſt. t. 
By this means they engroſſed the entire 
direction of public affairs, and governed the 
kingdom according to their pleaſure. They 
obliged the people to take an oath that they 
_ pay an implicit obedience to their 
commands; and reſolved that all who 
ſhould preſume to oppoſe or neglect their 
orders, ſhould be conſidered as traitors, and 
treated accordingly. They beſtowed all 
places of truſt and honour upon their own 
friends and relations, reduced the king's, | 
| prerogative to a mere ſhadow, and even 
held parliaments without his conſent or 


| . In one of theſe, which was 


aſſembled at Wincheſter, they proceeded, in 
a judicial manner, againſt the foreigners 
whom they had expelled the kingdom, and 
by an authentic ac condemned them to 
perpetual exile. . 


They then diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to juſtify their conduct to his holi- 
neſs. They gave him to underſtand, that 
they could not grant his requeſt with regard 


to the conqueſt of Sicily, becauſe the king 


had engaged in that undertaking without 
the advice of his parliament, which ought 
to be conſulted in all matters of import- 
ance; and without conſidering the ſtate of 


the kingdom, which was altogether unable 


to ſupport the charges of ſuch an expedi- 


tion; they added, that the conditions of the 


gift were extremely hard, and even imprac- 
ticable; but that if his holineſs would ren- 


der the terms more juſt and equitable, they 


would exert their utmoſt efforts in carryin 
the ſcheme into execution. They aſſured 


him, that the weakneſs and incapacity of 
the king, had obliged them to have re- 


courſe: to the ſtatutes of Oxford, as the only 


means of delivering the kingdom from thoſe 
troubles and calamities in which the perni- 
cious counſels of foreigners had involved it. 
They mentioned the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
as the principal author of all the miſchiefs 


with which England had been lately afflict- 


ed. They accuſed him of many enormous 
crimes, particularly of adviſing the king to 
. violate his oath and promiſe; and as on all 
theſe accounts they conſidered him as an 


33 enemy 
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enemy to the kingdom, they declared their 
reſolution never to ſuffer him to return 
The pope was far from being ſatisfied 
with this juſtification, He wanted to con- 
tinue his former practice of extorting money 
from the king, on account of the Sicthan 
? roject; and was, therefore, enraged at the 
barons for thwarting a ſcheme, from which 
he had promiſed himſelf ſuch conſiderable 
advantages. However, as he was unwilling 
Wil to provoke them with any menaces, which, 
| aaſter all, perhaps, he could not have put in 


6 [ execution, he delayed giving an anſwer to 
100 their remonſtrance; and, in the mean time, 
Il. encouraged Henry in private with aſſur- 
Mil ances of protection. e Lat 
| 


> Nevertheleſs he fiill pre ſſed him to pay 


ae arrears due to the Italian merchants, 


and, though no ftranger to the king's po- 


Will verty, he even fixed a time for the diſcharge 
[if of * * obligation, at the expiration of 
0 which the biſhop of London was empower 
Ui! to excommunicate all the debtors of thoſe 
merchants, without regard to rank or qua- 
| lity. But the biſhop was too prudent to at- 
| The ambaſſadors who carried this letter to Rome, 


accuſed Guy de Luſignan, one of the brothers, of hav- 
ing roaſted the king's cook, and put him to death with 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, M. Paris, 1 5 


Hun IH. 19 
tempt che execution of this order; and the 
conqueſt of Sicily was conſidered as a vain 
and chimerical project, big with ruin and 
miſchief to the kingdom of England. | 

"Mean while Henry, deprived of his royal 
authority, and reduced to a mean depend- 
ance upon the barons, was forced to agree 
to whatever they propoſed, and to ſign or- 
ders every day entirely deſtructive of the 
prerogative of the crown. Of all thoſe 
noblemen, the perſon whom he at once 
hated and dreaded moſt, was the earl of 
Leiceſter, his own brother-in-law ; and, 
notwithſtanding the dangerous fituation in 
which he 'was placed, he could not help 
diſcovering his ſentiments on this ſubject. 
One day, as he was going by water to the 
Tower, he was ſurpriſed with a ſudden 
ſtorm, attended with thunder and lighten- 
ing, at which he was ſo much terrified, that 
he ordered his people to row him aſhore at 
the firſt ſtairs, which happened to be near 
Durbam-houſe, where the earl of Leiceſter 
reſided. Upon his landing he was received 
by the earl himſelf, who, ſeeing him in 

at perturbation, told him he need not be 
much afraid, as the torm was now over: 
TJ own, indeed,” ſaid Henry, I am a- 

* fraid of the ſtorm ; but, by God's head, 
J am more afraid of thee, an of - 
| VVV 
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the thunder and lightening. 1 in the uni- 


« yerſe.”*®. 


Henry had, indeed, ſome reaſon. to "be 


Wk of the earl of Leiceſter, not as a 
man who had any deſigns upon his life, but 


as one who was the foul of the confederacy, 


and was moſt likely to prevent him from 


recovering that authority of which he had 


been deprived. Richard, king of the Ro- 


mans, - havin acquainted. the barons, by 


letter, that he intended to come. over. to 
England, and aſſiſt them in appeaſing the 


troubles of the kingdom; they gave him to 


; . underſtand, that they would not ſuffer him 


to ſet foot on Engliſh ground, until, he 


ſhould have ſworn to obſerve the Proviſions 
of Oxford. 


Richard 3 this mortifying meſſage, 


told 
5 The learned reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 


* 


| this curions anecdote, in the words of the original au- 


thor ; Comes ait; “ Quid eſt quod timetis? Jam 


e tempeſtas pertranſit :* Cui rex non jocoſe ſed ſerio 


reſpondit, vultuque ſevero ; Supra modum tonitrum 
* et fulgur formido; ſed per caput Dei, plus te quam 


„“ totius mundi tonitrum et fulgur contremiſco: Cui 


comes benigne reſpondit ; © Domine mi, injuſtum et 
« 1ncredibile eſt ut me amicum veſtrum ſtabilem, et 
cc ſemper vobis, et veſtris, et regno Angliæ fidelem pa- 
cc veatis; ſed inimicos veſtros, defiruQoresy et falſi- 
« dicos timere debetis. M. Paris, p. 974. 


SO, e 
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Hr I. 21 
told the deputies who brought it, that he 
was amazed at the eee of the ba- 
rons, who had dared to change the form of 
government, without his knowledge or con- 
currence : he proteſted, that he would never 
take the oath which they meant to impoſe 
upon him; and that, in ſpite of all their 
efforts, he would return to England, _ 
But this reſolute anſwer produced an 
effect very different from what be either 
hoped or intended: inſtead of intimidating, 
it only ſerved to put the barons upon their 
guard : they immediately equipped a fleet 
and army, in order to oppoſe his landing; 
and as he was by no means able to contend 
with ſuch powerful adverſaries, he was at 
laſt obliged to agree to their propoſal, On 


, this condition he was ſuffered to come over; 
e and, on his arrival at Dover, he took the 
d oath in preſence of the king and a great 
* number of barons, who had aſſembled to 
133 
m * On this occaſion the barons behaved with ſuch a 
m reſolute and determined ſpirit, that they would not ha- 
Jt nour Richard with the title of king of the Romans, 
rt but only with that of earl of Cornwall, and in this 
t laſt character obliged him to take the oath ; in which 
= they certainly acted according to the dictates of com- 
[= mon ſenſe, and in a perfect conſiſtency with the true 


zenius of the Engliſh conſtitution. This circumſtance, 
owever, gave ſuch offence to the German — | 


32 TheHifory e Eud＋ un. 
The barons were extremely anxious to 
preſerve à good underſtanding with all the 
neighbouring princes, leſt à foreign war 
ſhould prevent them from accompliſhing the 
work which they had fo happily begun. 
They were particularly” apprehenfive of 

ſome diſturbances on the fide of France, as 

Lewis might poſſibly be tempted to embrace 
the preſent opportunity of puſhing his con- 
queſts in Guienne. They therefore reſolved 
to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with that monarch, 
and, in order to facilitate the treaty, pro- 
poſed to ſacrifice all Henry's rights to Nor- 
mandy and Anjou. The earl of Leiceſter 
was charged with this commiſſion, and im- 
mediately ſet out for Paris, to make the 
_ propoſal to Lewis; and that prince, who 

could hardly have expected ſuch favourable 
terms, accepted the offer with great alacrity, 
and forthwith concluded a treaty, which 
Henry was afterwards obliged to ſign. 
Nor was this all : he was even perſuaded 
to meet the French king at Abbeville, 
where, in an aſſembly. o&. ths ſtates of 
who attended Richard, and who probably placed all 
merit in high and ſounding titles, that they imme di- 
ately returned to their own country; rather amazed at 
the inſolence of the barons, who thus preſumed to 
confound the diſtinction of ranks, than charmed with f 
—4 prudence and good ſenſe, in acting like the meme 


bers of a free governmen 


Hrn II. 23 
France, he renounced all claim to Norman - 
dy and Anjou; and Lewis, to conſole him 
for this Joſs, ceded in his favour all the Li- 
mouſin and Perigord, together with all that 
France poſſeſſed beyond the Garonne, upon 
condition that he would do him homage, 
and take his ſeat among the peers of 2 
realm, as duke of Guiennne. 
While Henry was abroad, the council of 
four: and twenty employed their time to 
very good purpoſe, in redrefling a grievance 
which the pope's avarice, and the king's 
folly, had conſpired to introduce. All the 
beſt beneſices of the kingdom were poſſeſſed 
by Italian eccleſiaſtics, who, without reſid- 
ing on their livings, farmed their revenues 
to uſurers or religious bonuſes, and the mo- 
ney was remitted to Italy, by which means 
the country was almoſt entirely drained of 
In order to reform this abuſe, the gover- 
nors ĩſſued a 88 commanding all 
| pms who farmed benefices belonging to 

| Italians, to pay the revenues to certain re- 
ceivers appointed for the purpoſe, on pain 
of ſeeing their houſes levelled with the 
ground. The e were too well  ac- 
quainted with the ſpirit and vigour of the 
preſent government, to venture to diſobey 
ſach. an order; and the kingdom was ac- 
cordingly freed from thoſe Italian leeches, 
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24 TheHiſtoryof Exel Ap. 
who had ſo long continued to ſuck the 


blood of the nation. gel 
- The unanimity and concord with which 


the barons had hitherto: behaved in all their 


deliberations, now began to be deſtroyed by 
the ambition of the earl of Leiceſter, who- 
Ae the authority of the whole council, 
and erected himſelf into a kind of petty ſo- 


vereign.“ 


Such a conduct could not f fail to raiſe: 


the indignation of his colleagues: the 
earl of Glouceſter, in particular, was ſo 


incenſed at his preſumption, that he en- 
deavoured to form a party againſt him, in 
order to oppoſe his meaſures, and under- 


mine his intereſt. He began firſt of all with 


blaming his conduct in private converſation; 
and inſinuated, that he had entered into a 


league with prince Edward, whom he de- 


ſigned to place upon the throne, even in the 
life - time of his father. This groundleſs and 


ridiculous report having reached the ears of 


Henry, who was then at St. Omer, he was 


ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that he could not 
reſolve upon his return to England; until 
Ed ward, appriſed of his apprehenſions, vin- 


dicated his innocence in ſuch a manner, as 
entirely effaced his father's ſuſpicions. 


| Glouceſter, baffled in this attempt, at- 
tacked Leiceſter openly, accuſing him of 


| in 
* A. D. 1260, 


— 


Dr 


oO DT» 


CCC 
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128 and demanded that a day 
I xt for examining the impeach- 
ment which he intended to bring againſt him. 
A day was accordingly appointed, and the 


earl of Leiceſter appeared in court, in order 


to make his defence ; but 4 either 
conſcious of his own want of evidence, or 


dreading the power of his adverſary, deſired 


the trial might be deferred on account of the 
abſence of ſome of his witneſſes, - 

This quarrel would probably have been 
attended with many fatal conſequences, had 
not the king of the Romans interpoſed. his 
good offices, and reconciled the parties, as 
well as appeaſed his nephew Edward, who 
was greatly enraged againſt the earl of 
Glouceſter. 

This reconciliation being happily effect 
ed, he ſet out for Germany, in compliance 
with an invitation he had received from the 
princes who had ſent deputies to aſſure him, 
that, if he would now come over, he might 
obtain the Imperial crown without oppo- 
fition. At the ſame time, prince Edward 
repaired to the Continent, in order to ſettle 
the affairs of Gaſcony, and compromiſe 
ſome differences with his pd a ates wit the 
king of Caſtile. 


Richard found, upon his rien in Ger- 
many, that the princes had cajoled bim 
with promiſes which they were not able to 

Vor. XI. C per- 
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26 The Hiſtory of EnGLanD. 
erform z; he ſaw they were. more than evet 
ivided into parties and factions; and as he. 


plainly perceived that he could not carry his 


point without diſſipating immenſe ſums of 
money, which he could not afford to ex- 
pend, he forthwith abandoned the project, 
He there found the king and queen of 
Scotland, who had lately come to pay a viſit 


to Henry. After a ſhort ſtay at the Engliſh 


court, Alexander went back to his own 


kingdom; but his queen remaining behind 
him, was delivered at Windſor of her eldeſt 


daughter, named Margaret. 1 
Soon after arrived John de Dreux, duke 
of Brittany, who came to eſpouſe Beatrix, 
the king's ſecond daughter; and, on this 
occaſion, the court was extremely numerous 
and brilliant; for, though the barons had 


very little reſpect for the perſon of Henry, 
vet, for the honour of the nation, they re - 
_ ceived theſe illuſtrious gueſts with great 


ſplendour and magnificence. - 


This, however, could afford but wall 
ſatisfaction to Henry, who, not having tha 


management of his revenues, could claim 
no merit from the favourable reception that, 


was given to his own ſon-in-law. His 


chagrin was greatly encreaſed, by a freſh 
_ exerciſe of that authority which had former- 
| ly belonged to the crown, and which was 


now 


E 


now uſurped by the barons. In a parlia- 
ment wo) et aſſembled about this time, 
the council of four and twenty filled up the 
places of thoſe public miniſters who had 
either reſigned, or were lately dead. Ni- 
cholas, archdeacon of Ely, was appointed 
keeper of the great ſeal ; the office of trea- 
ſurer was conferred upon the abbot of Peter- 
pros of and Hugh d'Eſpenſer was declar- 
ed juſticiary of the realm. 
Theſe, and many other circumſtances of 
the like nature, concurred to inflame the re- 
ſentment of Henry, and make him reſolve 
to deliver himſelf from that wretched condi- 
tion to which he was reduced. But as he 
had nobody about him to whom he could 
impart his thoughts, or by whoſe advice he 
could hope to accompliſh his purpoſe, he 
privately invited his brother Aymer, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, to return to England, hop- 
ing that his own character, and the protec- 
tion of the pope,” who had now confirmed 
his election, would ſcreen him from the per- 
ſecution of the barons. 
In conſequence of this invitation, Aymer 
had actually ſet out on his journey ſor Eng- 
land, where his preſence would certainly 
have occaſioned 1 freſh commotions; 
but, happily for the peace of the kingdom, 
he was carried off by a ſudden death at 
Paris, to the great joy of the barons, who, 
| NT CES | how- 
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however averſe they were to his return, 
could not have denied him an entrance into. 
the iſland, without incurring the reſentment 
of the pope, which it was their intereſt to 


| This accident, however, did not hinder the 


king from perſiſting in his deſign of throwing 
off the ſhameful yoke which the barons h 


impoſed upon him. He flattered himſelf he 
ſhould be able to derive ſome advantage from, 


the unexpected quarrel between the earls of 


Leiceſter and Glouceſter, who, though recon+ 
ciled in appearance, were ſtill in their hearts 
inveterate enemies ; and, full of theſe hopes, 
he defired the pope to abſolve him from 


the oath he had taken, to obſerve the pro- 


viſions of Oxford. 


This favour he eaſily. obtained from his 


holineſs, whoſe' intereſt was no leſs concern- 


ed than that of Henry, in reſtoring the go- 
vernment to its ancient form; but Alex- 


ander dying before the diſpenſation could be 
ſealed, he was obliged to wait until a new 
pope was elected. Urban IV. was ſoon 
promoted to that dignity ; and this pontiff, 


- purſuing the meaſures of his predeceſſor, 
immediately granted the king's requeſt.“ 


Having thus quieted the ſcruples' of his 
conſcience, and fortified himſelf with the 
pope's protection, he inſtantly reſolved to 

* A, D. 1261, #3 
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„ 29 
all off the maſk, With this view he aſ⸗ 
embled a parliament at London, and re- 

paired directly to the houſe, where, to the 

unſpeakable aſtoniſhment of the members, 
he declared, that, before he had conſented 
to ſign the proviſigns of Oxford, they had 
obliged themſelves to diſcharge his debts, 
and encreaſe his revenue ; but as they had 
neglected to perform their part of the en- 
gagement, he likewiſe conſidered himſelf as 
entirely abſolved from the oath he had 
taken; that he would no longer be directed 
by the advice of thoſe counſellors, who had 
been impoſed upon them, and who treated 
him rather like a ſlave than a ſovereign; 
but that he was determined to free himſelf 
from thoſe diſgraceful fetters with which he 


prerogative, of which he had been ſo un- 
juſtly deprived. n E 
So ſaying, he 


| retired to the Tower, the 
overnour of which he had ſecured in his 
intereſt, ſeized all the money in the mint, 
iſſued a proclamation diſcharging all the 
officers appointed by the council, fad filling 
their places with others of his own nomina- 
tion; and acted with a ſpirit and reſolution 
which he had never before diſcovered, and 
which, till this time, nobody thought him 
capable of exerting. „„ tal 


845 


had been ſhackled, and recover his royal 


30 The Hiſtory of Enctand. 
Prince Edward, who was then at Paris, 
was no ſooner informed of this tranſaction, 
than he immediately foreſaw the fatal con · 
ſequences that muſt neceſſarily flow from 
ſuch a proceeding. He therefore reſolved 
to return to England, and exert his utmoſt 
efforts, in order to prevent the impending 
” * The barons expected his arrival with 
great impatience, hoping that, Junk as he 
Was, he might be the means of compromi- 
fing the quarrel, and ſaving the nation 
from the horrors and calamities of a civil 
JT | 
Henry was no leſs eager for his return, 
In full confidence that he would join his 
party, and thus add ſtrength and vigour to 
the royal cauſe z but he was equally fur- 
priſed and afflifted, when he learned that 
prince Edward openly blamed him for vio- 
ating his oath; and his perplexity was farther 
_ encreaſed, by the reconciliation of the earls 
of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, who, actuated 
by a true ſpirit of patriotiſm, ſacrificed their 
private animoſity to the public good, and 
Ty 73 once more to the ſtatutes of Ox- 
The party of the barons being thus 
ſtrengthened, they ſent word to the king, 
that unleſs he would remove from his per- 
ſon thoſe evil counſellors who had "_ 
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HNA III. gt 
him to purſue ſuch. pernicious meaſures, they 
ſhould: be obliged to compel him to comply 
with their requeſt by force of arms. - 
This weak prince, who had raſhly en- 
gaged in an undertaking, which he had 
neither fenſe to conduct, nor courage to 
execute, was unable to give them any po- 
fitive anſwer, and as he was afraid of fall - 
ing into the hands of his enemies, he choſe 
to remain in the Tower as the place of the 
/ roots bone 0 O08 
In this forlorn ſituation he had no 
other choice, than to come to an immedi- 
ate accommodation with the barons. He 
might have eaſily perceived (had he al- 
lowed himſelf to reflect) that the longer 
he reſiſted, he would only render his con- 


dition the more deſperate; and as the ba- 55 


rons were willing to make ſome conceſſi- 
ons, and to mitzgate thoſe articles of the 
ſtatutes which were moſt diſagreeable to 
his majeſty, a perfect reconciliation might 
=_ | — _ effected, = not _ 2 
genius led to take a ſtep which enti „ 

n 

He publiſhed the bull which he had re- 
ceived from the pope, abſolving him from the 
obligation of his oath. By this means, he 
_ he ſhould intimidate his enemies, 
and increaſe the number of his friends 
and abettors ; but he ſoon fonnd that this 
+ we} 5 meaſure 
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meaſure produced a very different effect. 


The whole nation took the alarm, and 
loudly exclaimed againſt the perfidy and 
inſincerity of a prince upon whoſe word no 


dependance could be placed. e. 
The barons perceiving that all hopes 


of peace were vaniſhed, and that Henry 
was determined to come to extremities, 


contrived a ſcheme for ſurprizing him at 


Wincheſter, whither he had gone upon the 
faith of a negotiation. But Henry being 
apprized of their deſign, retired to the 
Tower, from whence he diſpatched or- 
ders into all the counties to diſcard the 


ſheriffs appointed: by the council, and fill 


their places with others of his own no- 
mination 3. a meaſure that threw the whole 
kingdom into anarchy and confuſion, ſome 


refuſing to obey the magiſtrates appointed 


by the king, and others to acknowledge 
thoſe who were nominated by the coun- 


cil, while men of profligate and abandon- 


ed morals rejected the authority of both 
the one and the other, and committed e- 


very ſpecies of wickedneſs with wantonneſs 


The barons, at once alarmed and pro- 


voked by theſe violent proceedings, began 


to make preparations for oppoſing the 


dangerous deſigns of his majeſty, and pre- 
vailed upon the governours of the * 
VPP 


aer - 234. 
Ports, to equi a fleet to guard the coaſt, 
and prevent the introduction of any fo- 
reign troops into the iſland, 
hilt the nation was thus threatened 
with all the horrors and calamities of a 
civil war, the king of the Romans inter- 
poſed his good offices, and happily effected 
an accommodation. He perſuaded his bro- 
ther to promiſe that he would confirm 
the proviſions of Oxford, and prevailed 
upon the barons to depart from thoſe ar- 
ticles of the ſtatutes which were moſt ex- 
ceptionable. ; 
This qualification, il, was not una- 
nimouſly approved by all the members of, 
the council ; the earl of Leiceſter' refuſed 
to agree to the terms of the treaty, al- 
ledging, in excuſe, that he could not de- 
pend upon the word of a prince, who vi- 
olated the moſt ſacred ties of honour and 
religion, in order to promote his own in- 
tereſt, or gratify his reſentment; and thus 
having ſaid, he immediately left the aſſem- 
bly, and retireds into France.“ 5 
Several of the barons were extremely dif. 
ſatisfied with the articles of agreement; 
but as they were unwilling to involve the 
nation in the miſeries of a civil war 
they ſuffered themſelves to be hs 
oY TOs. 
| * A, D. 8 | 
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by the majority, and accordingly ſubſcribed 
the treaty, DAT ET O19 4 MAS 
By this accommodation the public peace 
ſeemed to be firmly re-eſtabliſhed ; but this 
was only a falſe appearance; the fire” of 
_ diſcord and diſſenſion that fill lay con- 
cealed beneath the aſhes, was ſoon rekind- 
led, and, at laſt, broke out into a new 
Immediately after the concluſion of the 
treaty, Richard king of the Romans went 
over to Germany, whither he was again 
invited by the electors, whe flattered Him 
with the hopes of obtaining the Imperial 
%% —T. EE 1-4 1 
For this purpoſe they adviſed him to go 
to Rome, in order to be crowned by the 
pope; but he did not think proper to 
follow their advice, either becauſe the' 
journey was too dangerous, whilſt Main- 
froy's partiſans infeſted the roads, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, becauſe his holineſs had not 
yet decided the diſpute between him and 
_ Alphonſo king of Caftile, '. © *? 
Henry himſelf took the advantage of the 
preſent tranquillity to viſit Guienne, and 
was ſeized with a quartan-ague at Bour- 
deaux, in conſequence of ich he was 
obliged to remain on the Continent much 
longer than he intended. | 


Richard 
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1 Richard carl of Glouceſter dying in the 
mean time, his ſon Gilbert repaired to 
Guienne to receive the inveſtiture of his 
father's inheritance; but Henry was ſo 
f much diſſatisſied with the conduct of the 
| late ear], that he did not comply with the 
ſon's requeſt, till after he had been im- 
portuned with a warm and tedious ſollici- 
tation, and even gratified with a conſiderable 
ſum of money. C. 
The friends of the earl of Leiceſter 
embraced the opportunity of the king's 
abſence to renew their cabals, and re- u- 
nite the party which had been divided 
. by the late accommodation. This they 
| effected with the greater eaſe, as the 
king, by delaying to confirm the ſtatutes 
of Oxford, had furniſhed them with a 


A pretext for raiſing complaints againſt his 
*% JJ. 05 . ˙ ü 
4 The earl was no ſooner informed of 
* the ſucceſs of his friends and emiſſaries, 


than he returned to England, where his 
preſence revived the courage of thoſe, who, 
either through fear or weakneſs, had ſign- 
ed the articles of the late agreement; 
and the king, apprized of hos proceed- 
ings, immediately ſet fail for England, in 
order to prevent their deſigns from being 
carried into execution; but he found, up- 
on his arrival, that he had — too 
82 | ate: 
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late: the barons had alrerdy 2 a 
plan for ſecuring themſelves from all the 
effects of his inconſtancy and reſent- 
Immediately after his return, they pre- 
ſented an addreſs, demanding a - confirma- 
tion of the ſtatutes of Oxford, accordin 
-to the treaty, and threatening, in caſe 
of refuſal, to do themſelves juſtice by force 
of arms, They were ſo well acquainted 
with the king's indolent temper and ti- 
morous ' diſpoſition, that they made no 
doubt of his complying with their de- 
mand; but they were greatly ſurpriſed to 
find, that inſtead of granting their re- 
queſt, he branded them with the odious 
appellation of rebels, and menaced them 
with the ſevereſt penalties. 


It muſt certainly appear ſomewhat unac- 
countable, that Henry, deſtitute as he was 
of men and money, and hated by the 
nation in general, ſhould yet behave with 

ſo much ſpirit and reſolution, But he had 
a private reſource, to which the barons were 
— )) i 0h ED 
During ris abode in Guienne, he had 
zined over to his fide his brother the 

king of the Romans, and his ſon prince 
Edward. This laſt had engaged about an 
hundred foreign knights, together with 
their followers in his ſervice; and _ 
4 „ Wo theie 
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37 
theſe he now returned to England, in or- 

der to chaſtiſe the inſolence of Llewellyn 
prince of Wales, who had lately made 


ſome petty incurſions into the Engliſh 
% r 
The Welch prince was no ſooner inform- 
ed of Edward's approach, than he retired 
into the mountainous parts of North-Wales, 
whither it was impoſſible to purſue him; 
ſo that Edward could do no more than 


ſupply the caſtle. of Gannock and other 


ports with plenty of proviſions and ſtrong 

garriſons, . after which he returned wi 
his forces to London XS, 
Upon his arrival at this place, he was 
guilty of an action, which, though in 
me meaſure the effect of neceſſity, was 
certainly unjuſtifiable, and rendered his cha- 
racter extremely odious. As he was un- 
willing to disband his troops, and. yet 
had no money to pay them, he went with 
a body of armed men to the New Temple, 
and carried off About ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling, belonging to the citizens, who 
had lodged it there, as in a place of ſafety. 
Such an act of violence and injuſtice 

could not fail to raiſe an univerſal cla- 
mour among the inhabitants; but their 
complaints and remonſtrances were entirely 
diſregarded : Edward ordered the money 
to be conveyed to the caſtle of Windſor, 
3. AR,  T. 
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which the perſons who had ſuffered were 
in no condition to befiege. © © 
During theſe tranſaftions, the pope be- 
gan to alter his meaſures with regard to 
the kingdom of Sicily. As he had little 
hopes of drawing any more money from 
England, which he now conſidered as an 
_ exhauſted fund, and which he himſelf had 
reduced to that wretched condition, he 
reſolved to have recourſe to France, hop- 
ing he ſhould be able to play the ſame 
advantageous game in that kingdom. With 
this view he entered into a negotiation 
with Charles, count of Anjon, brother to 
| the French king, a nobleman whom he 
2 to rele to the crown of Sicily, 
Po prepare Henry for this change, he 
wrote him a long letter, in which, after 
having reproached him with breach of faith, 
in neglecting to perform his promiſe, he 
declared that he ſhould be obliged to of- 
fer the crown to ſome other prince, who 
would engage in the project with greater 
JJ ;ͤ̃¹ 8 
Mean while, propoſals for an accommo- 
dation were made by the more moderate 
part of the nation, who trembled with the 
apprehenſion of ſeeing their country ex- 
poſed to all the miſeries and calamities of 
2 civil war. But their falutary endeavours 
were rendered ineffectual by the 


of the two parties, who, though both guilty 
of many faults, were extremely anxious to 
exculpate themſelves, and throw the blame 
of the rupture upon their adverſaries. 
The 'earl of. Leiceſter fearing that theſe, 
delays could only ſerve to debauch his 
adherents; reſolved to commence hoſtili- 
ties without loſs of time. To this ſtep he 
was further prompted by the ſuſpicious 
conduct of the king's party, who had ex- 
ated an oath of fealty to prince Edward 
from the citizens of London, and from 
all the nobility of the kingdom, without 
ſo much as mentioning the proviſions of 
Oxford; and as he was determined to 
maintain theſe proviſions, he immediately 
began to concert the proper. meaſures for 
oppoſing the deſigns of his enemies. 
With this view, he aſſembled the barons 
of his party at Oxford, where they bound 
themſelves by a ſolemn oath to defend the 
Statutes of Oxford, at the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, and appointed the earl 


or their general“ They had already raiſed 
5 ſome forces, which were now collected in- 
mo a body, and increaſed to a prodigious 
E 


The firſt torrent of their fury and re- 


0 ſentment fell upon the foreigners diſ- 
ours Perſed in all parts af the kingdom. Pe- 
nacy r, biſhop of N 2 native of Bur- 
Y of M72 e 


gundy, 
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gundy, who had rendered himſelf odious 
to the clergy by ſeconding the pope in 
all his oppreflive meaſures, was now ſeized 
and impriſoned in Erdefley caſtle; his ef- 
| Fes were pillaged, and his farms laid 
—T.. ß 
The Italian eccleſiaſtics were every 
where plundered and deprived of their 
benefices: Geoftry de Langley, Roger de 
Mortimer, and all the other noblemen wo ⁵ü 
had oppoſed the authority of the four and 
twenty, were now puniſhed with the utmoſt 
rigour and hang their lands were ra- 
vaged, and their houſes levelled with the 
ground; but the fury of the commons 
was particularly directed againſt Simon de 
Walton, biſhop of Norwich, and John 
Manſel, juſticiary, who had publiſhed the 
pope's bull for abſolving the people from 
their oath to obſerve the Statutes of Ox- 


The earl of Leiceſter, having now re- 
duced the caſtles of Glouceſter, Worceſler, 
and Bridgnorth, advanced about Midſum- 
mer towards London, with the royal ſtand- 
ard carried before him, and _P in his 
way all the king's fortreſſes, which he 
provided with garriſons and governours at- 
tached to has intereſ. 
The king was, at this time, lodged in 
the Tower, and the prince reſided at — 1 
8 = __ ENWCELL, 
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enwell, both of them in a weak and de- 


n ſenceleſs condition, entirely deſtitute of 
d money to maintain an army, and attend- 
hs ed by few: of their friends, while the reſt, 
d intimidated by the power of the confede- 
2 racy, were afraid to come to their afliſt- 
y W * 
ir The citizens of London were perſuaded 
le by the mayor to declare in favour of the 
o WF barons; and the populace engaged in aſſoci- 
d Nations againſt all foreigners, whom they 
| perſecuted with the utmoſt rigour and ſe- 
a. verity. Prince Edward, unable to join his 
je father, retired with his French knights to 
4 Windſor, and 4 N to — * 
e ble x body of troops, in order to oppoſe 
in the 4eions of thi confocrntes. . 8 ” 
1e The queen being afraid to remain in 
m the Tower, while all the city was in a tu- 


mult around her, reſolved to follow her 
ſon to Windſor. With this view ſhe went 
e- on board of a barge, intending to proceed 
r, by water; but e approached London- 
n- Bridge, ſhe was inſulted with great rude- 
d- neſs and brutality by the populace, who 
15 not only loaded her with the moſt oppro- 
he brious epithets, but even endeavoured to 
u- fink the boat and deprive her of her life, 
by throwing ſtones of an enormous weight 
in into the veſſel, as the watermen attempted 
k- to paſs through wa of the arches ; ſo 175 
. e 5 ; i 
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ne was forced to retürn to the Tower, 
from Whence ſhe was aſterwards conveyed 
to the palace of the biſhop of London at 
Sr. Paul's, as à place of greater ſafety, * 
When we conſider the delicacy of her ſex 1 
woman, and the dignity of her character as a queen, 


- 


n TE 1 


we can hardly read this paſſage without feeling the 
ſtrongeſt emotions of réſentment and 'indigtiation ; 
but ſhould we from thence be induced to condemn the 
proceedings of the barons, ho may be conſidered. as 
the original authors of all theſe diſturbances, we 

| ſhould act in a manner little conſiſtent with the 
maxims of juſtice and wok i „ 112 
We are ſorry to ſay that Carte, and moſt of 
the hiſtorians who have written fince his time, 

have fallen into this error. Carte, in particular, com- 
mends every — *. of the king as laudable and 
praiſe-worthy ; and brands every ſtep the barons took 
as factious, turbulent and ſeditious ; whereas, Rapin, 
on the other hand, eſpouſes the cauſe” of the barons, 
and defends their proceedings with equal zeal and abi- 
The truth is, neither the conduct of the king, nor 

| that, of the barons ought to be wholly condemned, 
nor wholly applauded. That the government needed 
to be reformed muſt certainly be allowed; and that 
the barons might lawfully defire his majeſty to con- 
ſent. to ſuch a reformation will hardly be denied 
even by the keeneſt advocates; of paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtance; but whether the Statutes of Ox- 
ford were the moſt proper means to accotnpliſh that 
purpoſe, we will not take upon us to determine. 
The barons were, therefore, in the right with re- 
gard to the end they had in view, though perhaps 
they might be in the wrong with reſpect to the 3 
| RS os 3 
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= The wealthy citizens were likewiſe ex- 
oſed to the moſt imminent danger by the 
ey ctnptoyel In Ike manner the King was cer- 
raialy in the wrong, either in refuſing to comply with 
ehe requeſt of the barons, or in endeavouring to elude 

the oath he had taken for that purpoſe, and yet he 
might be in the right not only in reſiſting, but even in 
Wpuniſhing ſome of the outrages which the barons, in 

the proſecution of their deſign, might poſſibly have 
committee. eee = 
Be that as it will, the barons can never be deemed. 
accountable for every inſtance of violence and bruta- 
lity, of which the populace may unhappily have been 
guilty, The guilt of ſuch crimes ſhould be fixed upon 
the - perpetrators alone; or, if it muſt be traced to a 
higher ſource, it. ought to be ultimately aſcribed to 
$ thoſe, who, by their cruelty and oppreſſion, inflamed 
the rage and fury of the people, nit of 

The populace, in all countries, have ever been con- 
ſidered as a hekdleſs and unthinking body, not eaſily 
provoked z but, when provoked, not very delicate in 
the manner of expreſſing their reſentment, The mob 
can never be excuſed for want of humanity (and the 
incident mentioned in the text, argued a groſs want of 
humanity) becauſe that wirtue is an eflential ingredient 
in the nature of man, and ought to be as ſtrong in the 
breaſt of a peaſant as in that of a prince; but they 
certaiuly may be forgiven, if they happen to be a little 
gefective in point of civility and politeneſs, becauſe 
that is an art which they have neyer been taught. 
But can the ſame apology be offered for thoſe, Who, 
by their arbitrary and tyrannical proceedings, provoked 
them to ſhew their incivility ? He that purſues ſuch 
meaſures as will neceſſarily incenſe a whole nation, 


certainly deftitute of that ſagacity and penetration 
| IT ML CET re TO: e 


without foreſeeing theſe dangerous conſequences, is 
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ungoverned fury and rage of the rabble, 
Who patrolled the ſtreets by night with 

bodies of horſe and foot; and, under pre- 
tence of ſearching for foreigners, broke 
open their houſes and plundered. their ef- 
fects. The king of the Romans was no 
ſooner informed of this commotion, than 
he haſtened up from the Weſt, in order, 
if poſſible, to prevent the effuſion of blood; 
and a negotiation was immediately begun 
under the auſpices of the biſhops of Wor- 


ceſter, London, Lincoln, and Coventry; 
John de Arlington, and William de Wil- 
Ern, aa, TL 
In the mean time the earl of Leiceſter 
_ viſited the Cinque-Ports which he engaged 
in his intereſt ;, and then joined the party 
of the barons, who, by this time, had ad- 
vanced with their forces to the neighbour- 
hood of London. HE Wai ody 
 Afﬀeer the negociation had lafted about 
three weeks, the king began to deſpair of 
receiving any aſſiſtance, and finding that 
he muſt either ſubmit to the terms pro- 
poſed by the confederates, or ſuſtain a ſiege 
in the Tower, where he was'in daily py 
prehenſion of ſeeing himſelf inveſted, he 
which conſtitutes a wiſe ſovereign ; and he that fore- 
ſees theſe conſequences, and yet purſues the meaſures, 
is ſurely devoid of that regard for the public welfare, 
Which forms the character of a patriot prince. 


ae, — itt. . an buf ind did Som! 


chought it moſt adviſeable to embrace the 
former part of the alternative; and a treaty 
was accordingly concluded on the follow- 
ing conditions; that the Statutes of Ox- 
ford ſhould be inviolably obſerved; that all. 
the king's caſtles ſhould be put into the 
hands of the barons ; that all foreigners 
ſhould be expelled the kingdom, except 
ſuch as ſhould be allowed to ſtay by the 
unanimous conſent of the barons ; and that 
none but the king's natural ſubjects, ap- 
proved by the barons, ſhould be entruſted 
with the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
This - treaty would, in all probability, 
have reſtored peace to the kingdom, had 
Henry. been - ſincere in his engagements. 
But as his ſole view was to free himſelf 


from his 2 confinement, he no ſoon- 


er found himſelf at liberty, than, inſtead 
of delivering his caſtles to the barons ac- 
cording to agreement, he began to furniſh 
them with arms and proviſions, and to take 
every ſtep that ſeemed to threaten an ap- 
proaching rupture. r 
Prince Edward too, who was by no means 
ſatisfied with the terms of the peace, return- 
ed to the caſtle of Briſtol, the cuſtody of 
which his father had committed to his care, 
and, reſolving to put it in a poſture of de- 
fence, he ordered the inhabitants to ſupply 


* 
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him with the neceſſary ſtores at their own 


151 


charges. 7 ah ioetert 
'The people were too much incenſed at 


the arbitrary conduct of the father, to bear 
with ſuch an inſtance of deſpotiſm in the 
ſon: a ſedition was immediately raiſed; 


and Edward was obliged to conſult his ſafe- 
ty by flying to the caſtle, where he was in- 


ſtantly inveſted. Deſtitute as he was of men 


and ammunition, he was utterly unable to 
ſtand a ſiege; and, afraid or unwilling to 


fall into the hands of his enemies, he was 


ſoon reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. 


At laſt he bethoughe himſelf of a firata- | 
gem, which freed him from his preſent 


danger, though it threw him into another 


__ dilemma, from which he could not be ſo ea. 
fily diſengaged. He ſent word to the biſhop 
of Worceſter, that he intended to join the 
party of the barons; but that he wanted 
fiſt to converſe with his father, in order to 
try if he could not prevail upon him to give 
them ſatis faction without coming to extre- 


He therefore intreated the biſhop to uſe | 
| his intereſt with the people, to procure his 
diſmiſſion from the caſtle; that ſo he might 


have liberty to go and execute his deſign 3 


and, at the ſame time, he deſired the pre- 
late to accompany him in his journey, to 


afift him with his advice, and ſuperintend 


mu - 
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his conduct. The biſhop, convinced of Ed- 
ward's ſincerity, perſuaded the citizens to 
raiſe the blockade; and the prince immedi- 
ately ſet out for London, attended by the 
prelate, who flattered himſelf with the a- 
greeable hopes of ſeeing all their differences 
| ſpeedily compromiſed, by the interpoſition 
of ſuch a powerful mediator. | 
But they had no ſooner arrived at Egham, 
than Edward clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and 
rode full ſpeed to the caſtle of Windſor, in 
which he took refuge, Jeqving the biſhop 
equally ſurprized and enraged at his hy- 
poeriſy and difimulation”  ' 
Though this may be conſidered as an 
humorous frolick in a young E and a 
comical trick put upon an old prelate, it 
was certainly but a bungling piece of poli- 
ticks. The biſhop proceeded directly to 
London, and complained of his behaviour 
to the barons, who inftantly. reſolved to be- 
As the place was altogether unprovided 
for a regular ſiege, Edward, wko depended 
greatly upon his addreſs, determined to 
ride forth and meet the earl of Leiceſter, 
hoping he ſhould be able to amuſe him by 
a negociation, and by that means retain 
the poſſeſſion of the caſtle. Accordingly he 


had a conference with that nobleman at 


Kingſton; and as he could not obtain the 
e n : Be 2 con- 


ö 
| 
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conditions he demanded, was preparing to 
return; but he ſuddenly found himfelf ar- 


reſted, and obliged to aecept of ſuch terms 
as Leiceſter thought proper to preſcribe. 
The caſtle was ſurrendered to the barons, 
and the garriſon, which conſiſted wholly of 
9 „was ordered to depart the king - 

om. „ £368 2 $89 8 
Immediately after the concluſion of the 
peace, the king had left the Tower, and re- 


paired to his palace at Weſtminſter, where 
he brooded over his misfortunes, and re- 


pined at the ſucceſs of the barons, who did 


not uſe their proſperity with ſufficient mode-- 
ration. The office of juſticiary was again 


beſtowed upon Hugh d'Eſpenſer; the ſeals 


were redelivered to Nicholas de Ely; and 
| Leiceſter continued at the head of the forces, 


which, as uſually happens in times of civil 
diſcord, were guilty of many acts of vio- 


lence and injuſtice. The people complained 
loudly of theſe outrages ; and they were a- 
muſed with hopes of having all their griev- 
anees redreſſed in the next parliament, which 
met on the ninth of September. 


During this ſeſſion, the charter for con- 


firming the ſtatutes of Oxford was read in 
St. Paul's church; guardians of the peace 


were appointed all over the realm, accord- 
ing to the direction of the barons; orders 


were iſſued to all magiſtrates, to adminiſter 


uo 
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juſtice within their ſeveral diſtricts, with the 
utmoſt impartiality; and as Leiceſter re- 
fuſed to reſtore the caſtles he had ſeized, 
the conſideration of that matter was poſt- 
poned to the enſuing parliament, which 
was to meet immediately after the feaſt of 
St. Edward, )); oor Rr 

Soon after, Henry, together with the earl 
of Leiceſter, and ſuch other noblemen as held 
lands in France, were ſummoned by Lewis 
to attend him in an aſſembly of the eſtates at 
Boulogne, to deliberate on the coronation 

of his ſon, and an expedition to Paleſtine 
which he propoſed to undertake. 
But the barons, who were extremely 
anxious to have the proviſions of Oxford 
_ Irreverſibly fixed, which could not be done 
while the king was abroad, would not con- 
ſent to his leaving the kingdom, until be 
had promiſed in writing, and upon the oath 
of Sir Geoffry Gatelin, that he would re- 
turn to England within a week after Mi- 
NN: 
This matter being ſettled, he committed 
the adminiſtration of public affairs to Hugh 
d'Eſpenſer, the juſticiary; and, embarking 
at Dover, with the queen, the two princes, 
and a great number of the. nobility, arrived 
in ſafety at Boulogne. 5 | 
The care of his own affairs was not. the 
only motive that prompted Lewis to ſum- 
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motion. 


on pretence of viſiting his wife, ſarpriſed 
the caſtle of Windſor, to which the king 
immediately repaired, accompanied by 4 
great many of the nobility, Who were de- 
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mon Henry to the Continent; he hoped he 
mould be able to compromiſe all diſputes 


between him and his barons ; and he ac- 
tually made ſeveral overtures for that pur- 
poſe ; but the terms he mentioned being 
too fayourable to the king, Leiceſter reject- 
ed the propoſal, and returned abruptly to 
England, whither he was ſoon followed by 
Henry, who left his queen in France, that 


| ſhe might not be expoſed to freſh dangers. 


and inſults during theſe times of civil com- 
The parliament, in which it was pro- 
poſed to ſettle the government of the na- 


tion, met at Weſtminſter on the fourteentl 


of October. As moſt of the four and twenty 


governors were, by this time, either dead 


or drawn over to the king's intereſt, Lei- 
ceſter reſolved to fill up their places wick 
ſuch as were attached to the party of the 


barons; but in this he was warmly oppoſed 


by the adher ents- of Henry, who were now 5 
become ſo numerous and powerful, as to be 


able to thwart. his meaſures; and, while 


diſputes ran high in parliament, Edward, 


termined to ſupport his cauſe at the hazard 


of their lives and fortunes. a 


W - 5 4 4, oo. AO, 
Henry ſummoned another parliament at 
Reading, where it could not be overawed 
by the militia of London ; bat Leiceſter and 
his friends refuſed to obey the ſummons ; 
and the king, having . raiſed a body of 
forces, marched directly to Dover, in hopes 
of ſurpriſing the caſtle ; an attempt in 
which he would probably have ſucceeded, 
Had it not been for the vigilance and 
courage of Richard de Grey, the governor, 
who was flrongly attached to the party of 
777% 
As this place was conſidered as the key 
of England, the people began to ſuſpe 
that Henry deſigned to introduce foreign 
troops into the kingdom; and this ſuſpicion _ 
became ſo prevalent, and raiſed ſuch a ſpirit” 
of diſcontent in the nation, that he found 
_ himſelf under a neceſſity of diſclaiming any 
ſuch intention, by a public writ directed to 
the citizens of London, and afterwards 
tranſmitted to all the ſheriffs of the realm. 
At the fame time he forebade the people 
td pay any illegal taxes that might be im- 
poſed upon them by the revolted barons, or 


to march out of their counties without his 


ſpecial mandate, and ſtrictly enjoiped the 
inhabitants of London to expel the ear! of 
_ Leiceſter, and his followers, out of the 


oe 


<7 
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_ Mean while he viſited the Cinque-Ports, 
which he endeavoured to confirm in his in- 
tereſt ; and, after having exacted a new 
oath of allegiance from the barons, directed 
his march towards London. Leiceſter be- 
ing informed of his approach, took poſt. 
with his army in Southwark, in order to 
dag his entrance into the city; and the 
king was reinforced, on the road, by a 
ſtrong body of troops, under the command 
of his ſon prince Edward; ſo that he was 
now ſuperior to the enemy in point of num 
bers. He therefore determined to attack 
the earl in his quarters; and his friends in 
London undertook to cut off that noble- 
man's retreat, by ſhutting the bridge-gates, 
and throwing the keys into the river. 
_ Accordingly the royal army advanced to 
the charge; and Leiceſter, finding it im- 
pole to retire, was obliged to maintain 
his ground againſt ſuperior. numbers, till, 
at laſt, the populace, hearing of his dan- 
gerous ſituation, broke down the gates, and 
Tuſhed forth to his aſſiſtance in ſuch crowds, 
that Henry and his ſon were glad to retreat, 
and leave the victory to the ene. 
This action would probably have been 
attended with further hoſtilities, had not 
ſome noblemen, who were more concerned 
for the welfare of the nation than the ſac- 
ceſs either of the king or the barons, in- 
5 e terpoſed 
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terpoſed their good offices, and effected a 
truce. 7 
During this ſuſpenſion of arms, both par- 
ties agreed to refer their differences to the 
arbitration of the French king; and an 
inſtrument, expreſſing the reference, was 
figned and ſealed by the king, the barons, 
and the principal perſons engaged in the 
. quarrel. oy „„ En ae” 
. In conſequence of this agreement, Henry, 
accompanied by prince Edward and ſeveral 
members of his council, ſet out on his jour- 
ney for France, and thither he was ſoon 
followed by all the leaders of the other 
party, except the earl of Leiceſter, who 
could not go abroad on this occaſion, as he 
had lately fractured his thigh-bone by a fall 
from his horſe. Saas ed" ene ING 
Lewis was rather pleaſed with the ho? 
nour, than diſguſted with the trouble of 
acting as arbitrator : he heard the cauſe in 


an aſſembly of the eſtates at Amiens, and, 


after mature deliberation, gave his award 
to the following effect; that the proviſions | 
of Oxford ſhould be annulled ; that the 
| King ſhould enjoy all the rights and pre- 
rogatives which were veſted in the crown 
4. — the ſaid proviſions ; that he ſhould 
recover all the caſtles which he had ceded. 
to the barons, as a ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of his promiſes; and that foreigners 
al © + ſhould 


t | 
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ſhould be deemed as capable as the natives 
of England, of enjoying . poſts and . dignii- 
ties; but he added a clauſe, importin 
that this decifion ſhould not infringe or in- 
Validate the privileges which had been 
N by former kings, or enjoyed by 
dhe nation before the parliament of Ox- 
The barons conſidered this exception as 
utterly inconſiſtent with the other parts of 
the Rote dee, alledging, that the ſtatutes of 
Oxford were enacted For no other purpoſe _ 
than to ſecure their privileges : they there- 
fore made this a pretext for rejecting the 

award, and renewing hoſtilities. | 


be king was no ſooner returned from 
France, than Leiceſter ſent his two eldeſt 


ſons, Henry and Simon de Montfort, with 


a ſtrong body of forces, to waſte the lands 
of Roger de Mortimer; and, being after- 
Wards joined by Llewellyn, they reduced 
the caſtle of Radior ; while Robert de Fer- 


rers, earl of Darby, with Richard and Peter | 


de Montfort, advanced at the head of an- 
other party to Wincheſter; and, having 


taken the city aſter ſeveral aſſaults, aban- 


doned it to plunder, _ e rhe 
Upon the firſt news of theſe hoſtilities, 
prince Edward marched to the aſſiſtance of 
Mortimer ; and having ſubdued the a 


© AP. 1264. 


of Hay, Huntingdon, and Brecknock, with 

| eral other places, committed them to the 
cafe of that nobleman. Henry and Simon de 
Montfort retired at the prince's approach, 
and fled towards Glouceſter, whither they 
were immediately purſued by Edward; but, 
before his arrival, they had taken the town 
and demoliſhed the bridge over the Severn. 
Notwithſtanding this obſtruction, he found 
means to enter the caſtle with his forces; 
and the two brothers ſued for a truce, which 
they obtained by the mediation of 'the bi- 
JV 
The truce continued till the middle of 
March, when a treaty of peace was brought 
upon the carpet at Brackley, in preſence of 
John de Valence, the French ambaſſador; 
but the two parties were too much inflamed 
do agree to any reaſonable terms. 3 
Ihe ſtrength of the barons lay in the 
middle of England, where the earls of Lei- 
ceſter and Derby had large eſtates, and a 
vaſt number of dependents, and in the 
counties adjoining to London, which were 
under the influence of the earl of Glou- 
ceſter. Henry was maſter of all the northern 
parts of the kingdom, was favoured by the 
moſt powerful lords in the Welch marches, 
and had conſiderable intereſt in the Weſt, 
which was generally attached to the king of 
the Romans. ee Sk 
Fane Z But 
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fuence of Thomas Fitz- 
acted as mayor, having been elected by the 
people from one year to another, contrary 


But the place of moſt conſequence, and 


that which always turned the ſcale to what- 


ever ſide it leaned, was the city of London: 
its own internal ſtrength was great, and its 
example was commonly followed by the 


Cinque-Ports-; and all theſe, when joined 


together, compoſed the beſt part of the ma- 
ritime force of the kingdom, ſecured the 
dominion of the ſea to their own party, en- 
abled their friends to receive ſuccours from 


abroad, and precluded their enemies from 


that advantage. _ Fs 
The earl of Leiceſter was too prudent to 
negle& ſuch an important object; he left 


the war in the marches of Wales to be car- 
_ ried on by his ſons, and immediately re- 
paired to London, in order to confirm the 

citizens more thoroughly in his intereſt, 


This point he eaſily omar by the in- 
homas, who ſtill 


to former precedents. It was owing to the 
2838 of this magiſtrate, that the inha- 

itants engaged in an aſſociation to defend 
their liberties againſt the tyrannical mea- 
ſures of the king, and exert their utmoſt 


endeavours in ſupporting the cauſe of the 


confederared barons, Every perſon in the 


city, above twelve years of age, took an 


oath to obſerve this aſſociation,” which was 
Ws” ſigned 


tzdben murdere 
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ſigned by the mayor and commons of Lon- 
don on one part, and by the earls of Leice- 
ſer, Glouceſter, and Derby, Hugh d'Eſpenſer 
the chief juſticiary, and fourteen barons, on 
the other; and the barons of the Cinque - 
Ports ſoon entered into the like engage - 
!. 3 To nt et 
The populace now formed themſelves in- 
to different bands; appointed Thomas de 
Pivelſden their conſtable ; elected Stephen 
Buckerel their mareſchal; and obliged them- 
ſelves, on hearing the ſound of St. Paul's 


night, to follow the banners of their gene- 
rals. Under the conduct of theſe leaders, 
they made incurſions into the adjacent coun- 
ties, plundering the houſes and ravaging 
| the lands belonging to the king of the 
Komans, and other noblemen attached to 
RSS Co REC 
In all civil commotions, the Jews never. 
failed to be roughly handled. In the week 
before Palm-Sunday, the Londoners broke 
open the houſes of the Hebrews, pillaged 
their effects, ſtripped them ſtark naked, 
confined their f for ſeveral hours, and 
\ da above five hundred of that 
unhappy people. 5 
| Had this cruel maſſacre been perpetrated 
by the ungoverned fury of the populace, it 
would, even in that caſe, have been a diſ- 
* . 
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grace to hamanity ; but, to the eternal re- 
proach and infamy of the nation, it was 
committed by the advice, 'and under the 


immediate direction, of a powerful baron 
named John Fitz-John, who, with his own. 


hand, . butchered Koh Ben Abraham, the 
richeſt Jew in England, and ſeized all his 
treaſare, which he divided between himſelf 
and the earl of Leicefter. 
The king of the Romans ſeems to have 


_ ated with great pradence and moderation 


during the whole courſe of the war, and ts. 
have laboured with equal, fincerity and di- 
ligence in compoſing the public diſturb- 
ances. With this view he had prevailed 
upon Henry to aſſemble a parliament at 
xford, where terms of peace were again 


propoſed; but this negociation proved as 


fruitleſs and abortive as the former; and 
the "Ir © ſeeing no hopes of accommo- 
dation, ſummoned. all his military tenants. 


to attend him at that city; and he was, 
Joined with ſtrong body of forces, under 
the command of John Comin, John Baliol 


lord of Galloway, Robert de Brus lord of 


| Annandale, John de Vaux, Henry de Percy, 


and other noblemen from the marches of 
Wich theſe troops he advanced to North- 


ampton, Where he was informed a great 


number of barons had affembled, in order 


„ 21 

to reinforce the earl of Leiceſter; and, 
coming before the place on the fourth of 
April, he ordered the inhabitants to open 
the gates, but was refuſed admittance. 
Next day, having broken down a weak 
part of the walls, his forces took the town 
by ſtorm; and Simon de Montfort, ſallying 
out to divert the aſſailants, was thrown 

from his horſe, and made priſoner by prince 


# 


/ nine atr td and 
_ ... The barons, diſconcerted by this acci- 
dent, made no further reſiſtance, but imme- 
diately ſubmitted 7 the mercy of the king, 
who afterwards reduced the caſtles of Lei- 
ceſter, Nottingham, and Tutbury; over- 
ran the counties of Derby and Stafford; 
and waſted the lands belonging to his ene- 
mies. e nary 

Leiceſter had begun his march from Lon- 
don, in order to join the barons aſſembled 
at Northampton; but, upon the firſt news 
of their defeat, he returned to the city, 
which he fortiſied in the beſt manner he was 
able. Having thus provided for the ſafety 


of the capital, he. reſolved to inveſt the 


_ caſtle of Rocheſter, which was commanded 
for the king by the earl of Warenne, aſſiſt⸗ 
ed by the earl of Arundel, Henry d'Al- 
maine, Roger de Leyburn, Reginald Fitz» 
_ Piers, and ſeveral other-noblemen. 
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When he advanced to the river Medway, 
he found the bridge broken down, and the 
other ſide defended by a ſtrong body of the 
inhabitants, who were planted: behind a 
iſado and breaſtwork. He found means, 
however, to elude their vigilance ; he filled 
a veſſel with pitch, coal, ſulphur, hogſ- 
; pu and other combuſtible matter, and, 
ſetting it on fire, paſſed the river under 
favour of the ſmoke. Having thus made 
himſelf maſter of the town, he immediately 
laid fiege to the caſtle, which, in all pro- 
bability, he would ſoon have taken, had 
not Henry began to advance towards 
The earl was too wiſe to neglect the 
eare of the metropolis, for ſuch an incon- 
ſiderable place as Rocheſter : he therefore 


 _ "returned directly to the city, leaving only 


a ſmall body of troops to continue the . 15 
Theſe were eaſily defeated by the king, who 
afterwards reduced the caſtle of Tunbridge, 
in which he took the counteſs of Glouceſter, 

whom he preſently ſet at liberty. Having 

| ee the place with a ſtrong garriſon, 
he proceeded to Winchelſea, and compelled 
ſome of the barons of the Cinque-Ports to 


renew their oath of allegiance, while the 
reſt put to ſea and intercepted all ſupplies 


from abroad, except ſuch as were deſigned 
for the ſervice of the confederates. 
. Cs een 2 


c 


From Winchelſea he directed his march 
towards London, hoping that his friends in 
the city would have intereſt enough to make 


the inhabitants declare in his favour. But 


he ſoon found that his friends in this place, 
were neither ſo numerous nor ſo powerful 


as he imagined; for he no ſooner began to 
approach the ſuburbs, than the citizens went 
forth and offered him battle; and Henry, 


afraid to - hazard an engagement with them at 
their own gates, retired into Suſſex, and fixed 
his quarters in the convent of Lewes, while 
his ſon prince Edward lodged in the caſtle. 

The earl of. Leiceſter having reinforced 


huis army with a body of fifteen thouſand 
Londoners, reſolved to decide the quarrel 
by an engagement, and accordingly ad- 
vanced towards the place where the king's. 
forces were encamped. Whether he was 
really deſirous of compromiſing the diſpute 
in an amicable manner, or only wanted to 
throw the blame of whatever miſchief might 


happen upon Henry, certain it is be halted 


about fix miles from Lewes, and ſent a re- 


ſpectful meſſage to the king, importing that 


he and the aſſociated barons had taken up 
arms not with a view to renounce their alle- 

giance, but merely to redreſs the griev- 
ances of the nation; he therefore entreated 


His majeſty to concur with them in accom- 


pliſhing that ſalutary work, aſſuring him 


r 
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that he ſhould find them as loyal and ſub- 


—— —— p — 
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\ 


miſſive, as thoſe inſidious flatterers, who, 


under the falſe pretext of duty and obedi- 


ence, endeavoured to effect his ruin, by 

alienating his affections from his faithful 

ſubjects. ff.... ob th pe Fog 
Whatever was Leiceſter's deſign in mak- 


Ing this declaration, prince Edward and the 
king of the Romans conſidered it as an in- 
tolerable inſult, and accordingly anſwered 
it with reproach and defiance ; and the ba- 
| rons, ſeeing all hopes of peace vaniſhed, 


renounced their allegiance to his majeſty, 


| whom, at the ſame time, they upbraided as 


a tyrant and an enemy to the public. 
Both parties now prepared for a battle, 


with the moſt implacable rancour; and the 
earl of Leiceſter advanced to Lewes, where 
the king's forces were ready to receive him. 
The royal army was divided into three bo- 
dies; prince Edward commanded in the 
right wing, the king of the Romans in the 
left, and Henry himſelf remained, in the 


centre. 'The troops of the barons were 
formed into four diviſions ; the firſt was lad 
by Henry de Montfort, the general's ſon ; 
the earl of Glouceſter conducted the ſecond ; 
Simon earl of Leiceſter commanded the 
third ; and the fourth, ' compoſed wholly of 


| Londoners, and extending to the left, was 
 - headed by Nicholas de Seagrave. 


The 


the earl of Leiceſter. 
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The two armies being thus marſhalled, 
prince Edward began the fight, and attack- 
ed the London-militia with ſuch fury and 
1mpetuoſity, that, unable to ſuſtain | the 
charge, they preſently gave 'way, and fled 
with great precipitation. He was ſo eager 
to revenge the inſult Yap had offered to 
his mother, that he purſued them above 
four miles, without giving them quarter. 
But, while he thus gratified his revenge, 
he loſt the battle. The earls of Leiceſter 
and Glouceſter gained the ſame advantage 
over Henry and the king of the Romans. 
The left wing was almoſt entirely cut in 
pieces, the king of the Romans, with John 
Comin, Robert de Brus, and other noble- 
men, being taken priſoners : but the centre 
made ſuch a brave reſiſtance, that it did. not 
yield till the evening, when the king being 
 Mlightly wounded, and his horſe killed un- 
der him, was obliged to retire to the priory 
of Lewes, where he ſurrendered himſelf to 


Mean while prince Edward, who had 
now returned from the ' purſuit of the Lon- 
doners, was greatly ſurprized at the deſeat 
of the royal army; and his followers were 
ſtruck with ſuch conſternation, that the earl 
of Warenne, William de Valence, Guy de 
Luſignan, and Hugh Bigod, fled with ſeven 
24 F 2 r 
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hundred men to Pevenſey, where they took 
ſhipping for the Continent. eee 
This deſertion prevented the prince 
from attacking the conquerors, while they 
were yet diſperſed in ſecuring the priſoners, 
and plundering the baggage; and enabled 
Leiceſter to collect his ſeattered forces into 
ſome order. 5 e . 
But as he ſaw that the royaliſts had no 
inclination to renew the battle, he amuſed 
the prince with propoſals of an accommoda- 
tion, until he had detached ſome parties to 
cut off his retreat; and Edward, finding 
himſelf ſarrounded on all fides, was oblig 

to ſubmit to whatever was propoſed. 'The 
negociation was ſoon finiſhed, and a treaty 
concluded on the following conditions; that 
the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, though ſubje&t to ſuch alterations 
and amendments as ſhould be judged ne- 
ceſſary by four biſhops, or batons, appoint- 
ed in parhament ; that if theſe four com- 
miſſioners could not agree, they ſhould be 
referred to the arbitration of the count of 


Anjou, brother to the king of France, aſ- 
ſiſted by four French noblemen; and that 


22 Edward himſelf, with his couſin 

enry, ſon to the king of the Romans, 
ſhould remain as hoſtages in the cuſtody 
of the barons, until theſe matters _ 


Kerr 6 
be fully ſettled by the authority of parlia- 
ment. | 
This treaty, which was called the Miſe 

or Agreement of Lewes, being ſigned and 
confirmed, the king ſent orders to the go- 
vernours of all the caſtles in which the 
| barons taken at Northampton were 
confined, to releaſe the priſoners; and 
and the garriſon of Tunbridge was diſ- 
miſſed. © The northern barons who had 
been taken in the battle of Lewes, were 
permitted to return to their own country; 
and indeed it was an article in the con- 
vention, that the priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould be ſet at liberty ; but, notwith= 
= ſtanding: this ſtipulation, Leicefler detained 
9 a of the Romans with his ſon Ed- 
und, Philip Baſſet, and ſeveral other no- 
blemen, and ſeized all the barons who 
| adhered to the king, as faſt as he could | 
get them into his hands. 
In order to prevent any oppoſition to his : 
meaſures, he iſſued writs in the 7 name, 
forbidding all perſons, on pain of forfeiting 
their lands, and being deprived of life — 
limb, to wear armour without a ſpecial li- 
cence from his majeſty; and this he took care 
to grant to none but his own adherents : - 
he likewiſe obliged the king to commit 
the guardianſhip of all the counties to ſuch 
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perſons as he thought proper to appoint, and 


then ſubjected him to cloſer confinement; 
* Edward was at firſt ſent priſoner to 
allingford, but was afterwards removed, 
with his couſin Henry, to Dover-caſtle. - 
As the only intention of the barons in - 
agreeing to the treaty at Lewes, was to 
ſecure the perſon of Edward, they were 
not very forward in performing their part 
of the convention; on the contrary, they _ 
drew up a new plan of government, and 
reſolved to have it confirmed by a parlia- 
ment, which they intended to afſemble in 
5 king's name, on the twenty- ſecond of 
1 e „ 
The proſecution of this ſcheme, howe+ 
ver, was attended with great ws eva. 
They were unwilling to ſummon _ any of” 
the royal party; and yet they were ſenſi- 


ble that a parliament conſiſting only of their 


own dependents, would be thought defi- 
cient in point of lawful authority. In 
order, therefore, to ſupply this defect, 
they had recourſe to the following expe- 
dient. They obliged the king to ſign com- 
miſſions, appointing in each county, cer- 
tain officers or magiſtrates, named conſer- 
vators, for preſerving the privileges of the 
people, and theſe, as they depended en- 
tirely on the barons, were inveſted with 
very extenſive Powers 5 This point bein "0p 
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* the king was tſuaded 10 fign 
new writs to theſe con! ervators, ordering 
them to elect four knights in every _ 
ty to fit and repreſent it in the enſuing 
parliament; and this is ſuppoſed by m 
writers to be the origin of that right which 
the commons have to ſit in the great 
council of the nation, at leaſt ſince the time 
of the Norman conqueſt. 
The parliament, thus otinujoled of mem- 
bets entirely at the devotion of the ba- 
rons, did not fail to approve the new form 
ernment, which conſiſted of the fol- 
bent owing articles: That the parliament ſhould 
appoint three commiſſioners of known wiſ- 
dom and diſcretion, empowered to chuſe 
a council of nine noblemen, to whom the 
adminiſtration of public affairs ſhould be 
committed; and that the king, with the 


| Conſent of the commiſſioners, might occa- 


ſionally change theſe nine counſellors ; that 
in caſe the commilſioners could not una- 
nimouſly agree, with regard to the choice 
and change. of the counſellors, the diſpute 
mould be decided by the majority; that 
the reſolutions of the nine ſhould be ex- 
ecuted, provided they were approved by 
ſix of the number; but if ſuch a majo- 
rity could not be obtained, the matter 
in queſtion ſhould be referred to the deter- 
mination of the three great —— : 
| at 


tranſport them to 
opportunity. 


— 
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that the king ſhould have power, with the 


concurrence of the barons, to diſmiſs or 


change theſe . commiſſioners ; that the no- 
mination of all public officers ſhould be 
at the diſpoſal of the nine counſellors ; 
and that theſe regulations ſhould be in 
force until altered or annulled by parlia: 
ment. The three commiſhoners were the 
earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, and the 
biſhop of Chicheſter, who continued to 
govern the kingdom g- this new plan, 
after having obliged the king and prince 
Edward to give their conſent, by threat- 
ening the former with the loſs of his crown, 
and the latter with perpetual impriſon- 
ment. 9 88 e 
The queen, who ſtill remained in 


France, was no ſooner informed of the 


unfortunate battle of Lewes, than ſhe bor- 
rowed all the money ſhe poſſibly ' could, 
in order to raiſe an army, and fit out 
a fleet for delivering her ſon and huſband 

from captivity. Damme in Flanders was 
appointed as the place of rendezvous ; and 
thither an infinite number of - ſoldiers of 
fortune repaired from Germany, Burgun- 
dy, and other countries; while a ſufficient 
quantity of ſhipping was got ready to 
ngland with. the firſt 


At 


V 
At the ſame time the king of France 
Was preparing a mighty armament, which 
was ſuppoſed to be intended againſt the 
| Engliſh barons, who had offered him ſuch 
an intolerable affront in rejecting his de- 
termination. ' 5 
In order to prevent the impending dan- 
er, Leiceſter obliged Henry to write to 
zewis, defiring him to lay aſide his mili- 
"tary Aeg and rather to uſe his 
good offices in compromiſing the differ- 
ences between him and the batons, As 
Lewis knew that Henry was in dureſs, he 
paid little regard to this remonſtrance ; 
ſo that the king was obliged to ſend an- 
other letter to that monarch, entreating 
him not to bring any foreign troops into 
England, as ſach a ſtep might be preju- 
dicial to his ſon Edward and his nephew 
Henry, who were hoſtages in the hands 
of the barons, and perhaps involve the na- 
JJ “ 
Lewis had deſired Henry to ſend over 
commiſſioners, in order to ſettle the refer- 
ence, to which both parties had agreed at 
the pacification of Lewes, and the king 
gave him to underſtand, that he could not, 
at preſent, comply with his requeſt, as his 
chief counſellors were gone to take ſecu- 
rity from ſome lords of the Marches; but 
that if he would grant a ſafe- conduct, they 
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mould be at Boulogne about the middle 
of Auguſt, . EEG 
The lords of the Welch marches, either 
ſuſpicious of Leiceſter's fincerity, or in 
hopes of profiting by the preſent troubles, 
had declared openly againſt the proceed- 
_ Ings of the laſt parliament ; and the earl 
marched to that country, in order to re- 
duce them to obedienee by force of arms, 
or adjuſt matters in ſuch a manner as 
might prevent any inteſtine commotions, 
while the kingdom was threatened with a 
foreign invaſion, 8 
Accordingly, after having reduced the 
caſtles of Hereford, Hay, and Ludlow, 
and ravaged the lands of Roger de Mor- 
timer, he advanced to Montgomery, where 
he obliged them to give hoſtages for their 
peaceable behaviour; and then returned to 
London, in order to oppoſe the deſigns of 
the enemy. With this view he iſſued writs 
in the king's name, ſummoning all the 


London, completely armed, on the third 
day of Auguſt; and he ordered every ham- 
let to furniſh eight, fix, or, at leaſt, four 
foot-ſoldiers, according to its ſize, while 
the cities and boroughs were required to 

Provide a certain number of cavalry as 

Well as infantry, at their own expence. 


military forces of the crown to repair to 


8 HEN RV III. 71 
The like orders were ſent to all the 
öorts, cities, and towns in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, to aſſemble an army, and fit out 
a fleet, under the command of Hugh d' 
Eſpenſer, the chief juſticiary, who was aps 
pointed to defend that part of the coaſt, 
while Leiceſter himſelf took charge of 
the ſhips equipped by the Cinque-Ports, 
to protect the ſouthern parts from in- 
vaſion. 5 . 
But theſe precautions, however prudent, 
were rendered, by a concurrence of fa- 
vourable circuniſtances, entirely unneceſſa- 
ry. The fleet equipped by queen Eleanor 
was detained ſo long by contrary winds, 
that the forces were at laſt diſbanded and 
retired to their own homes for want of 
money; and if ever Lewis had aſſembled 
any troops for an invaſion of England, it 
is certain they were never embarked, 
The barons, however, were no ſooner 
freed from theſe apprehenſions, than they 
were threatened with freſh dangers. Car- 
dinal Guido arrived at Boulogne with or- 
ders from the pope to denounce the cen- 
ſures of the church againſt the earls of 
Leiceſter, Glouceſter, and Norfolk, and all 
their adherents, eſpecially the citizens of 
London, and the inhabitants of the Cinque- 
Ports, unleſs they would immediately annul 
the proviſions of Oxford, re- inveſt the —_ 
i e 
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with the full enjoyment of all his : 
rogatives, and releaſe prince Edward ad his his 
couſin from confinement. 
To prevent the publication of theſe cen- 
fares, the barons forbade the legate to en- 
; per England on pain of. death; and he 


in revenge ubliſhed an admonition, com- 


e them to give him admittance 
before the firſt of Ceptetaber, and threat- 
ening, in caſe of refuſal, to excommunj- 
cate them by name, and lay their lands 
under an interdict. 
Alarmed at this menace, they perſuaded 
Henry to ſend the biſhops of London, 
Worceſter, and der mer Hugh d'Eſpen- 
ſer, and Peter de Montfort to treat about 
a reformation F government preſence 
of the king of France an N legate. 
The ambaſſadors were ordered to propoſe 
a new reference to two of their own num- 
ber, and two French noblemen, to be 
choſen by Lewis; and Peter de Montfort 
was empowered by Henry to ratify in his 
name, whatever the four arbitrators ſhould 
determine. 
This negociation, . did not ſuc- . 
ceed; and the legate having ſeverely repri- 
manded the biſhops for ee to the ba- 
rons, commanded them to publiſh the ſen- 
tences of excommunication and interdiCt 
: immediately upon their arrival i in * 5 


; They 


They promiſed to execute his mandate, 
but were happily prevented from per- 
forming their promiſe, by the diligence 
and addreſs of the inhabitants of the 


Cinque -Ports, who receiving intelligenco 
of the nature of their orders, met them 
at fea, and, under the diſguiſe of py- 
rates, hoarded their veſſel, and tore all 


their papers, 


The legate convinced by this proceed- 


ing, of the great' power of the barons, 


and the low ſtate of the king's authority, 
_ repaired to Rheims, where he ordered the 
cenſures to be publiſhed ; and then return- 


ing to Rome, was, upon the death of 


Urban, advanced to the papal throne, un- 


der the name of Clement IV. | 


| Leiceſter had already ſubdued the whole 
| kingdom, except the marches of Wales, 
and the northern counties; and the for- 
mer of theſe he now reſolved to reduce. 
Accordingly, having obliged Henry to con- 
firm Thomas Fitz- Thomas in the mayor- 
by that means pro- 
vided for the 2 of the capital, he 
1 


alty of London, and 


ſet out on the expe tion, and carried the 


king along with him, as a ſanction to the 


_ enterprize, 


— 
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The lords“ of the marches were no ſooner 
informed of his approach, than they ſeized or 
broke down all the bridges on. the. Severne, 
ſo that he could not paſs the river, until 
he had prevailed upon bis ally Llewellyn 
ap Griffith, to invade the lands of theſe 

| noblemen, and thus compel them to draw 
% ts FO 
Finding themſelves thus beſet by two 
ſuperior armies,- they were obliged to ſub- 
mit, and agree to the terms which the 
earl propoſed'; theſe were, that they ſhould 

into voluntary exile for one year, and; 
in the mean time, ſurrender their caſtles, 
and the cuſtody of their eſtates into his 
hands. Leiceſter likewiſe received from 


rince Edward the caſtle and  County- 


Palatine of ' Cheſter, which he committed 
to the care of his fon Simon; and a few days 
after the earl and Llewellyn had a confer- 
_ ence at Hawarden, where a peace was con- 
_ cluded between Wales and Cheſhire, + 
As the barons had no other view in 
taking up arms, than to reduce the ex- 
orbitant power of the king, they could not 
fail to be diſguſted at the authority of 
Leiceſter, which was now become no leſs 
abſolute, - "<4: 


* The names of theſe lords were, Roger de 1 4 | 
mer, James Audely, Roger ge Leyburn, Hamon L*E\- 
oF Roger de Cutter, and Hugh de Trubleville. | 
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The earl of Glouceſter, in particular, 
beheld his proceedings with a jealous eye. 
He conſidered him as a man of unbound- 
ed ambition, who was making large ſtrides 
towards the throne, under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of public ſpirit. . 
And indeed it muſt be owned, that 
Leiceſter, though probably actuated by. 4 
real regard for the welfare of the nati- 
on, gave but too much occaſion for theſe 
ſaſpicions. He had lately impriſoned the 
earl of Derby in the Tower, for ſome 
reflections "which that nobleman had 
| thrown upon his conduct; and he treated 
Glouceſter in ſuch a cold and reſerved 
manner, as alarmed the fears of the lat- 
ter, and made him apprehend the ſame 
— A ĩͤ v 
Influenced by theſe motives, and piqued 
at the haughty behaviour of Leiceſter, 
he faves the malecontents in the 
Welch marches, and exerted his utmoſt 
_ endeavours in forming a party to thwart 
the meaſures of the man whom he now 
_ conſidered as his enemy, 2 
His deſigns did not eſcape the pene- 
trating eye of Leiceſter, who, in order 
to defeat his ſchemes, publiſhed a procla- 
mation, commanding all thoſe who had 
taken up arms againſt the preſent go- 
vernment, to retire into Ireland; but in- 
e 8 2 | ſtead 
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all danger. 


2 


that 


— A YO 


ſtead of obeying this mandate, they with- 
drew to the lands of the earl * ; 
ceſter, who-undertook to protect them from 

Mean while, che enemies of Leiceſter 
were perpetualy inſinuating, that the ri- 


gour and ſeverity with which he treated 


the king and his brother, with their ſons, 
were but too evident proofs of the per- 
nicious deſigns he had formed againſt their 
perſons, and the ambitious views he en- 


tertained upon the crown; and theſe ſug- 
geſtions, however ill-founded, began to 


ve ſuch effect upon the minds of the 
people, that he found it neceſſary to vin- 

dicate his character, from this injurious 

aſperſion. V 
For this purpoſe he ſummoned a par- 
liament, in order to concert meaſures for 
ſetting prince Edward at liberty, hoping, 
* his readineſs to releaſe the heir 


of the crown, he. ſhould ſufficiently clear 


himſelf from the treaſonable deſigns with 
which he was charged. . 


In this parliament every county was re- 
preſented by two knights, and every city 
and borough by as many burgeſſes; and 
1225 „ 1 


A4 the writs iſſued an this occaſion to the the- 


riffs of the counties, commanding them to return the 
| Knights of the ſhires and the burgeſles, are the firſt of 


the 


1 
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the ſeſſion was no ſooner opened, than Lei- 
ceſter accuſed Glouceſter of having afford- 


ed protection to the lords of the Welſh 


marches, and required hoſtages for his peace- 


able behaviour; but the earl, inftead of 


granting his requeſt, left the houſe abrupt- 
5 3 retired to the Weſt with a —. 
body of followers. 3 


the kind that are now extant on the rolls, the curi- 


ous reader perhaps will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
form in which they were drawn up, which was as 
follows: | . 


« Mandatum eſt fingulis vicecomitibus per Angliam 


quod venire faciant duos milites de legalioribus et 
c diſcretioribus militibus ſingulorum comitatuum ad 
„, regem London, in Octabis Sancti Hillarii. ; 

© Rex baronibus et bailivis portus ſui de Sandwico, 


"© ſalutem. Cum prelati et nobiles regni noſtri tam 
© pro negotio liberationis Edwardi primogeniti noſtri 


| 4 Ts pro aliis communitatem regni noſtri tangenti- 
«|, | 


us ad-inftans parliamentum noſtrum quod eſt Lon- 


* don, in Octab. Sancti Hillarii, convocari fecimus, 


6 ubĩ veſtr2 ſicut et aliorum fidelium noſtrorum præ- 


“ ſentia plurimum indigemus. Vobis mandamus in 
4 fide & dilectione quibus nobis tenemini, firmiter in- 
“ jungentes, omnibus aliis prætermiſſis, mittatis ad nos 
„ jibidem quatuor de legalioribus & diſcretioribus por- 


« tus veſtri. Ita quod ſint ibid. in Octab. prædictis, 


ec nobiſcum & cum præfatis magnatibus reęni noſtri 

ce tractatum & ſuper præmiſſis conſilium impenſuri. 

Et hoc, ſicut honorem noſtrum & veſtrum, & 

© communem utilitatem regni noſtri diligitis, nulla- 

e tenus omittatis. Teſte rege apud Weſt, 22 die Ja- 
i = nuar.“ Brady, vol. * Pe 140, | 8285 | 
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The members then proceeded to the bu- 
ſtineſs for which they had been aſſembled, 
and the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and 
Chicheſter, drew up an inſtrument contain- 
ing the conditions of prince Edward's re- 
teaſe, and the king was obliged to take an 

oath that he would faithfully adhere to this 
convention. Edward parted with his palace 
at Weſtminſter to Peter de Montfort; 


ceded his caſtle of Briſtol to the earl of, 


Lincoln; and promiſed, in writing, to put 
all his caſtles in the marches of Wales, for 
three years, into the hands of ſuch as ſhould 
be appointed by the king's cotincil, and 
not to go out of the kingdom for the ſame 
ſpace of time, without the council's per- 
miſſion; to perſuade or compel the lords of 
the marches to ſubmit to the preſent admi- 
ſtration; to bring no foreigners into the 
kingdom, and even to oppoſe their intro- 
duction to the utmoſt of his power; to ob- 
ſerve the convention, on pain of forfeiting 
all his eſtates, either in poſſeſſion or rever- 
flon; to deliver his caſtles of Corfe, Dover, 
| Nottingham, Scarborough, and Bamburg, 
to the cuſtody of the barons for ſive years; 
and to allow his couſin Henry to be con- 
fined till the end of the year, as an hoſtage 
for his fidelity, in caſe the kingdom ſhould 
be invaded. > 3 


; 


This 


This agreement being ſigned and con- 
firmed, the prince was brought into Weſt- 
minſter-hall, where the inſtrument was read 
in public, and nine biſhops joined in ex- 
communicating all thoſe who ſhould dare to 
_ infringe the charters of liberties, or violate 

this convention. Then prince Edward was 
declared free, arid at full liberty; but as 


| the ſtate of the kingdom was ſtill unſettled, „ 


and Leiceſter had ſome ſuſpicions of his ſin- 
cerity, be was ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
guard, which had particular inſtructions to 
obſerve all his motions. At the ſame time, 
_ Writs were iſſued for obliging all the people 
of England to renew their oaths of allegi- 
_ ance ; and the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don ſwore fealty at St, Paul's, where Tho- 
mas Fitz-Thomas told the king in public, 
that he might depend upon their fidelity as 
long as he ſhould continue to afford them 
his protection. e eee 
The earl of Glonceſter was ſo highly in- 
cenſed at the treatment he had received in the 
laſt parliament, that he now declared openly 
againſt Leiceſter, and began to concert mea- 
ſures for effecting the ruin of his adverſary. 
Simon foreſaw the impending danger, and, 
in order, if poſſible, to avert the ftorm, is 
ſaid to have formed a deſign of taking away 
the life of his antagoniſt, | „ 


0 
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With 
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With this view he defired his ſon Henry 
to proclaim a tournament at Northampton, 
and invite all knights who were ambitious 
of ſhewing their dexterity and proweſs ; 
hoping that Glouceſter, who was young and 
fond of military glory, would appear a- 
mong the reſt, in which caſe he could eaſi- 
| ly have foung means to deprive him of his | 
8 i e 

But Gilbert, who either knew, or, at 
leaſt, ſuſpected the treacherous defigns of 
Leiceſter, avoided the ſnare ; and Montfort 
finding that his ſcheme had miſcarried, per- 


ſuaded the young knights and gentlemen, 


who had met at the tournament, to march 
direQly to the marches of Wales, in hopes 


of ſurprizing Glouceſter, or obliging him 


to compromiſe their difference in an ami- 
cable manner. But Gilbert was upon his 
guard; he had already fortified his caſtles ; 
provided himſelf with a good number of 
troops, and engaged in a defenſive league 
with Roger de Mortimer, and the other 
lords of the marches. e pe 
Leiceſter coming to Hereford with the 
king and prince in his retinue, and finding 
it impoſſible to take Glouceſter by ſurpriſe, 
| propoſed a treaty of accommodation; and 
as this was ſtrongly recommended to both 
parties by Henry himſelf, and? managed by 
the biſl. op of Worceſter, Hugh e 


bis plan, 
Edward, and this he accompliſhed in the 
following manner. He acquainted the 
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ſer, John Fitz-John, and W. de Mont- 


chenſey, the laſt two of whom were ſuppoſed 


to. be in Glouceſter's intereſt, it was general- 


ly expected it would ſucceed. 
But as Gilbert had already reſolved upon 


an open rupture, he was not to be diverted 
from his purpoſe by any propoſals ; how- 


ever, he thought it moſt adviſeable to amuſe 
the mediators, until the meaſures he had 


concerted with Mortimer were ripe for ex- 
ecution. VVV 5 
Nothing was now wanting to complete 

3 to effect the eſcape of prince 


youre with the ſcheme be had formed for 


his delivery, by means of his own brother 
Thomas de Clare, who attended Edward as 
a companion; and at the ſame time Morti- 
mer made him a preſent of a horſe of in- 
comparable fleetneſss  _ "vi 
I be prince, thus tutored and provided, 

rode forth one afternoon to divert himſelf 
in Widmarſh near Hereford, accompanied 


by his . uſual guards and attendants, and 


made running matches between them until 
he had rired their hovies.. fee 
Having taken this neceſſary precaution, 
and obſerving the lord Croft on the aſcent 
of Tulington-hill, who waved his bonnet 
as a ſignal, he mounted the horſe which 


had 
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82 The Hiſtory of Exelanp. 
had been ſent him by Mortimer, and bade 
adieu to his * yo who purſued him for 
ſome time, unti ſaw him received by 
a party of men . fg for the purpoſo, 
and who now conducted der to wo Ane 
of Wigmore. 

The lords of the marches were no ſoonet 
informed of prince Edward's eſcape, than 
they flew to their arms, and having ſeized 
their own caſtles; which they had- 1 — 
been obliged to ſurrender, ſubdued all 4 
country from Hereford to Cheſter; and 
the earl of Glouceſter took the field with the 
troops he had aſſembled; and broke down 
the bridges on the Severne, to prevent 
Leiceſter from making an Trupnod” into 
Wales. FEY . 
Great crowds of peo flocked from 
every part of the kingdom, to ſerve under 
the banners of prince Edward, Who was 
joined by John Giffard, a nobleman of di- 
ſtinguiſhed valour and proweſs, at the head 
of an incredible number of horſe and foot; 
and he was ſoon after reinforced by William 
de Valence, John earl of 'Warrenne, and 
Hugh Bigod, who had brought a body of 
one hundred and twenty ſtout warriors rom 
the Continent. 

Leiceſter was greatly * furprifed - at the 


neus of Eduard's eſcape ; at firſt, indeed, 


1 


3 


HEN ANY. III. 8g 


he imagin ned fo ad. tet loan Bembocks.. 


| ſhire, in 2 to embark for France; but 


be was ſoon convinced of his miſtake, and 


found himſelf on the brink of ruin, before 


he had the leaſt apprehenſion of the dan- 


gerous ſituation in which he was placed; 


for the prince having aſſembled a numerous 
army, advanced to Worceſter, and making 


himſelf maſter of that city, cut off his re- 
treat into England. 


In ͤ order to ae himſelf out of ls 


difficulty, Leiceſter ſummoned all the mili- 
tary tenants of the crown to meet the king 
at Glouceſter with the utmoſt expedition; 


but little regard was paid to this ſummons, 


and, before any body of troops appeared in 
his nn the city and caſtle of Glouceſter 


were reduced by SED Edward. He then 
app plied to bis ally Llewellyn, prince of 
ales, who invaded Glouceſter's lands in 


| Glamorgan, and detached a body of forces 
to join the earl of Leiceſter. 


Thus reinforced he advanced t. to Mon- 


mouth, whither he was followed by John 


SGiffard, who challenged him to battle; but 
the earl did not chuſe to accept the chal- 
lenge, and 8 his march to New- 


port, from which place he haped to find. a 
paſſage to Briſtol, having ſent previous or- 
_ 15 the merchants 0 15 to pre- 


» 1 
#1 - «4 " 


Pars | 


3 TheHiſtory of ExOL Ab. 

pare a number of ſhips for the tranſporta- 
a FR %% ( 
But the earl of Glouceſter blocked up 
the mouth of the Avon, with a fleet of 
ſtout gallies, manned with a party of brave 


__ _ foldiers, who took or ſunk eleven of the 


enemies veſſels, and obliged the reſt to re- 
tire into the harbour. 4 
And now Leiceſter found himſelf in the 
moſt terrible diſtreſs ; deprived of all hopes 
of returning to England; unable to ſubſiſt 
in an enemy's country; and attacked in 
Newport itſelf by prince Edward, who 
had already forced the eaſtern part of the 
town, and waited only for the morning to 
t one DTD, 
Mont fort's ruin muſt have been inevi- 
table, had he tarried till the next day; 
and as he had no other means of ſaving. 
himſelf from the impending danger, he 
decamped privately in the night, which 
being dark and tempeſtuous, favoured his 
eſcape into North-wales. 
But here he met with freſh misfortunes; 


the food of the Welch, which conſiſted 


chiefly of fleſh. and milk, with little or 


no bread, did not agree with the conſti- 


tutions 'of the Engliſh ſoldiers, fo that his 
army began to diminiſh apace, and he 
was obliged to. return to Hereford, where 
he reſolved to fix his quarters, «uy = 
| | | | N | ourea 


IF W Y III. : Bf 
mould find an opportunity of croſſing the 


an I bk: 
Mean while, he ſent. orders to his fon 


Simon, who was employed in the fiege of 
Pevenſey-caſtle, to abandon that enterprize, 
and come to his aſſiſtance with all his 
forces; and Simon accordingly returned to 
London, where he taiſed a ſtrong body of 


troops, among which were ſixteen banne- 


rets with their followers, and immediately 
began his march for the banks of the 


Severne. . In. his way he reduced the city 


of Wincheſter, and was received into Ox- 
ford and Northampton without oppoſition, 3 
and from thence advanced to Kenilworth, 


where he pitched his camp. 


Edward received intelligence of all his 
motions, from a man. named Ralf de Ar-' 
Jerne, and a woman called Margot, who 
\. ſerved him as ſpies in Simon's army, and 
who now ſent him an account of the 
careleſs and negligent manner in which his 


troops lay encamped. 


1 he prince was no ſooner acquainted 
with this circumſtance, than he advanced 
from Worceſter, and arriving at Kenil- 
worth in the night, found Montfort's 


forces aſleep. and took them all priſoners 


without the leaſt reſiſtance : his troops were 
enriched with a prodigious booty of horſes, 
arms, equipage and other ſpoils; and he 
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86 be iſtom of Enoxanyd. 
reckoned in the number of his captives, 
the earl of Oxford, W. de Montchenſey, 
Baldwin Wake, Hugh Neville, Adam de 
Neumarche, and about ten other banne- 
„„ / ˙— Ts 
When be returned to Worceſter from 
this expedition, he was informed that Lei- 
ceſter, ſeizing the opportunity of his ab- 
ſence, had croſſed the Severne, and en- 
camped at Kemſey, from whence he pro- 
| ceeded in the night to Eveſham, propoſ- 
ing next day to join his ſon at Kenil- 
worth, Edward being apprized- of bis 
_ deſign, began his march about ſun-ſet, 
giving out that he intended to proceed. 
do Bridgnorth, and actually taking that 
route, in order to deceive the ſpies of the 
enemy; but after he had advanced about 


| two or three miles, he faced about for 


_ Eveſham, where he arrived in the morning 
JJ RO arp 0 30708 Ls 
As the enemy had no intimation of his 
approach, he had time to inveſt the town, 


and divide his army into three different 
bodies, the firſt commanded by himſelf, 


the ſecond by the earl of Glouceſter, and 
the third by Roger de Mortimer. ; 


When Leiceſter firſt deſcried prince Ed. 
ward's troops, he miſtook them for the 


forces of his ſon, whoſe diſaſter he had 


not yet learned; but he was ſoon unde- 
a ; _ ceived | 


4 


„r . $ 
ceived by his brother, Nicholas, who hav- 
ing mounted a fteeple, diſcovered the ban- 
ners of Glouceſter and Mortimer advanc- 
ing to the charge. 1 0 8 


The earl himſelf aſcending a ſmall emi- 
nence to take a view of the enemy, was 
ſo ſtruck with their number and diſpoſi- 
tion, that he could not help breaking 
forth into his uſual oath: By the arm 

«© of St. James,“ ſaid he, © they advance 

« like regular troops. It was not from 
„ themſelves, but from me they learned 
that diſcipline. God haye mercy upon 
« our fouls, for our bodies are at their 
CRT" Mao tr 0: og 
Nevertheleſs, he 'did not a& unworthily 

of that noble character which he had al- 


| ways maintained for courage and intrep:· 
| dity. Encompaſſed, as he was, on every „ 
| fide, and depriyed of all hopes of eſcap- = 
ing, he drew up his troops in a firm and ny 
compact body, and exhorted them to fight = 

like men who had no other proſpect than 1 


of ſelling their lives dear, and convinc- 
ing the enemy, that if they did conquer, 
they ſhonld not obtain a bloodleſs victo- 
T7': at the ſame time he obliged the king 
to put on 'armour, in order to prevent 
his being known, and to expoſe himſelf 
in the front of the battle. 


"W 2 \Prinee 


88 The Hiſtory ef Enctanyd. 
Prince Edward began the fight with 
ſach impetuoſity, that the Welch, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſlight. ſkirmiſhes, and alto- 
gether unfit for a regular engagement, 
were unable to [ſuſtain the firſt onſet, and 
fled to their own country with great pre- 
_ Cipitation. Mean while, the earl of Glou- 
ceſter attacked in another quarter with e- 
qual fury and ſucceſs, having broken the 
lines of the enemy, and cut an immenſe 
number of them in pieces. ; „ 
But notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, 
Montfort, at the head of a choſen band, 
ſtill kept his ground, and in ſpite of all 

the efforts * 4 by his enemies, maintain- 

ed the battle from two o'clock in the af- 


.  ternoon till night, with the moſt uncon- 


querable obſtinacy and determined reſolu- 
tion. The king was wounded in the 


* ſhoulder, and in danger of being ſlain, 


when calling out, „I am Henry of Win- 

„ cheſter, your king,” he was faved 
by Adam de Mouhaut. The prince hear- 
ing his voice, ran immediately to the ſpot, 
and carrying him out of the heat of the 
battle, conducted him to a place of ſafety. 

Before Edward returned the earl of 
Leiceſler was. ſlain; his horſe had been 
killed under him; and when he afked 
for quarter, as he fought on foot, it was 
refuſed by his adverſaries, who told — 


Haun II. 8 
there was none to be given to ſuch a trai- 
tor. His ſon Henry ſoon met with the ſame 
fate,; and his troops, now deprived of their 
two chief leaders, were ſtruck with ſuch 
confternation, that they immediately threw . 
down their arms and ſued for mercy. 

Hugh 3 Ralf Baſſet of Sap- 
cote, Peter de Montfort, John de Beau- 
champ, W. de Mandeville, Guy de Bar- 
dolſe, and all the barons that attended 
Leiceſter, were ſlain ; except John Fitz- 
2s Nicholas de Seagrave, Henry de 
aſtings, Guy de Montfort, Humphrey de 
Bohun junior, and ſeven or eight others, 
who were taken priſoners. In a word, no 
leſs than one hundred and fixty knights, 
beſides an infinite number of gentlemen and 
private ſoldiers, fell in the field of battle; 
and prince. Edward. obtained a complete 
victory, with a very inconſiderable loſs.* 


The body of Leiceſter being found a- 


mong the dead, was cruelly mangled b 
Roger de Mortimer, who, like a true ruf- 
fian as he was, cut off his head, and ſent it 


The loſs of the conquered is always mentioned, 
and commonly exaggerated ; the loſs of the conqueror 
is ſeldom known, and, for the moſt part, diminiſhed. 
What number of men were killed on prince Edward's 
fide, hiſtorians have not thought proper to inform us. 
Carte ſays he only lot one obſcure knight, and two 
gentlemen ; Credat Judzvs Apela! 


* 
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dos his wife, 18 # certain" gb of his being 
fully revenged upon his enemy; a fit pre- 
ſent from a barbarous blood-hound, to a 


F 


female fury!!! | 


The character and conduct of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter have been treated with great ſeverity, not to ſa 
injuſtice, by Mr. Carte and ſome other of our Engliſh 
hiſtorians. Traitor, rebel, and every other epithet of 
odious acceptation, are liberally beſtowed upon that 
nobleman, who, notwithſtanding his treachery, rebel- 
lion, &c. as they are pleaſed to expreſs themſelves, 
Was, by their own confeſſion, the original founder, 
or, at leaſi, the glorious reviver of the houſe of com- 
CCG 
But the truth is, if the Engliſn had always followed 
the maxims which Mr. Carte ſeems to recommend, 
they would never have heard of a magna charta, a 
houſe of commons, or any other privilege they now | 
"enjoy. ee ue 23s 
Tr were to be wiſhed, however, that this gentle- _ 
man, while he ſhewed his affection to abſolute mon- 


_. -archy; and his hatred and averſion to the conſtitution 


of his country, had been a little more conſiſtent in his 
principles, and, while he gratified his ſpleen and re- 
ſentment, had taken care to preſerve Hi memory; | 
for, unhappily, he contradicts himſelf in the very fame 
page, or, at leaſt, diſcovers a very whimſical and un- 
accountable diſpoſition, _ 7 200. 
Fe exclaims, with open mouth, againſt the arbi- 
trary, deſpotic, and tyrannical meaſures of Henry; 
taxes him with avarice and extortion in joining with 
the pope to fleece the people of their treaſure and ſub- 
ſtance; upbraids him for his partiality to foreigners, 
whom he advanced to all places of honour and profit, 
to the utter neglect of his natural ſubjects; 3 
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Thbeſfgce of affdirs was eptirely changed. 


by | the event 'of this batt : hoſe who 


were 


him for his ſloth, indolence, and inaQtivity, in allow- 
ing his enemies abroad to deprive him of his foreign 


ominions, and his favourites at home to oppreſs the 
nation, in order to fill their own coffers ; and plainly 
confeſſes, that the government needed a reformation z 
and yet, the moment the barons undertake this ſalu- 


_ tary work, he alters his note, and inveighs againſt 
them with greater virulence and acrimony, loading 
them with the appellation of perfidious, ungrateful, 
and diſſoyal miſcreants, and accuſing them of no leſs 

than high-treaſon, | | 


But, perhaps, this gentleman is one of that fantaſti- 
cal claſs of beings, who. take more pleaſure in com- 


plaining, than in having the cauſe of their com- 


plaints removed, and who, ſhould any one redreſs 


err grievances, would cry out, like the lunatic in 


Horace: 


poll me oceidiſtis, amici; 

* "Me Non ſerva ſtis 7 ait 3˙* 4 „„en 
For our own part, we cannot account for Mr, 
Carte's inconſiſtency in any other manner. Indeed, 
i he meant to recommend himſelf to the higher 


powers by his warm and ſpirited declamations in fa- 


pour of arbitrary and deſpotic principles, he had 
: 2 better have left out his complaints entirely; 
for theſe, ſurely, are but a very ungraceful introduction 
d the compliment he intended to pay; though even, 


bad he taken that method, he has certainly been tao 


late in bringing his wares to market, Such incenſe 


. Hnce that happy period, we imagine, 
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it will Lear no 
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92 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 

were formerly oppreſſed, became oppreſivrs 

in their turn. The king, who was natu- 
| rally 


On the contrary, to a prince who has the ſame ten- 
der regard for the privileges of his people, as he has 
for the prerogative of his crown, we cannot conceive 
it poſſible to offer a greater inſult than to recommend 
_ principles as are entirely deſtructive of theſe * | 

ges. 

But, perhaps, this author had a mind to lay in 2 
ſtock of merit againſt ſome future period, which all 

men of his way of thinking have * wiſhed for in 
vain; perhaps he flattered himſelf with the pleaſing 
proſpect of places, penfions, &cc. as a reward for the 
noble ſtand he had made in defence of thoſe princi- 
ples which coſt a certain prince his throne, 
Ik, indeed, that be the caſe, we ſhould be extreme-. 

1 ſorry to diſturb the gentleman in the enjoyment of 
his golden dream; for that it will never be any other 
than a dream, we may e without, the gift of 
prophecy, to foretel, 

e will not take upon us to vindicate the conduct | 
of the earl of Leiceſter in every particular: perhaps 
the conduct of no man that ever lived will admit .6f 
ſuch a vindication, | 

We ſhould be glad, however, to know what enor- 
mous crimes this nobleman committed, that could 
render him ſuch an odious aad deteſtable miſcreant 
as Mr. Carte is pleaſed to repreſent him. He is accuſed 
of having aſpired to the throne; but that accuſation 
is founded upon the bare aſſertion of his enemies, 


without the leaſt ſhadow of proof or evidence, He 


is ſaid to have formed a deſign againſt the life of the 
—— of Glouceſter; but that charge reſts ü as weak | 
a foundation as the former. 
But he was certainly guilty of riſing i in arms int | 
his II he was; but the lawlulneſs of reſiſt- 


* 


8 avee, in ende of « extreme ey was, in that age, 


| treat the memory of the earl of Leiceſter with that 


| 1 HENRY W 93 
= vindictive and rapacious, ce him- 
entirely to the gratification of theſe 
baſe and . e paſſions. He aſſem- 
bled a parliament at Wincheſter, in Which, 
as it conſiſted entirely of his own creatures, 
the effects of the confederates were confil- 
cated to the king; and a reſolution was 
taken to puniſh the city of London ſevere- 
ly, for the ſupport and aſſiſtance which it 
had always afforded to the barons. The 
inhabitants, appriſed of . this determination, 
and hearing they were adjudged to have 
forfeited their privileges, ſubmitted to the 
king's mercy, in conſequence of which the 
city was deprived of its chains, barricadoes, 
gates, magiſtrates, and charter, which the 
citizens were obliged to redeem with a large 
ſum of Rees ; * — Fitz-Thomas. 
the 


never ſo much as called in queſtion; and the doctrine 
of paſſive- obedience and non- reſiſtance was ſo far 
from being known or profeſſed, that the very words 

_ themſelves were not then introd uced into the Engliſh * 
language. 4-74 

But let his conduct, i in other reſpets, "wt been 
ever ſo exceptionable, he was the original projector, 
or, at leaſt, the great reſtorer of the houſe of com- 
mons z and whoever is a true lover of the conſtiturioa 
of his country, and confiders the houſe of commons as 
an eſſential branch of that conftitution, will never 


jndignity and contempt with which Mr, Carte has. 
deen ama to vie it. 


94 The Hiſtory of EncLanv. 
the mayor, with four of the principal in- 
| Mabirants, were committed to 1 and 
2 in _ 6 until they _ 
procured a pardon with the greateſt part of 
All thoſe who had either joined or 
favoured the party of the barons were pro- 
ſecuted with the utmoſt rigour and ſeve- 
rity. Simon de Montfort, eldeſt ſon of the 
curl of Leiceſter, dreading the effects of 
the king's reſentment, endeavoured to ſe- 
cure the intereſt of the king of the Ro- 
mans, whom he had in cuſtody in the 
cCaſtle of Kenilworth, and whom, with 
this view he now diſmiſſed without any 
ranſom; and many other priſoners, Who 
had been taken in the battle of Lewes, 
were releaſed by their keepers in the ſame 
manner. ö a Fog * 
Mean while, Henry continued to glut 
his revenge, by ſeizing the perſons, and 
confiſeating the eſtates of his enemies, 
not conſidering that by driving them to 


deſpair, he might ſoon re- involve himſelf = 


in the ſame calamities from which he had 
been ſo lately delivered. And, in fact, 
this had well nigh been the cafe. Simon 
de Montfort finding it impoſſible to obtain 


2 pardon from the king, and knowing he 


had every thing to fear from his implacable 
reſentment, quitted the caſtle of 8 
| | | 8 ee 11 | 


- 


in which: he leſt a, ſtrong garriſon, and 


took poſſeſſion of the Ile of Axholme,  , 
This place he fortified” in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render it, à ſafe. retreat for his 
friends and adherents, who flocked in great 
numbers, and ſeemed to threaten the king- 
dom with a freſh inſurrection, In order to 
prevent the impending danger, Edward 
was ſent to that iſle with a ſtrong body 
of forces, and after meeting with an ob- 
ſtlinate reſiſtance, he, at laſt, obliged the 
garriſon to ſurrender. upon an aſſurance of 
life and limb; bat with regard to their 
eſtates, they agreed to ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of the king of the Romans, and 
e Sb we 
Accordingly, Montfort was brought to 
court, where he found a powerful media- 
tor in the king of the Romans, who ſo. 
lemnly IEEE” that after the battle. of 
— Eveſham, the garriſon of Kenilworth would 
| have put him to death, if Montfort had 
not ſaved his life at the hazard of his 
own, and even releaſed him without any 
Hlenry is ſaid to have. been ſo much 
affected with this inſtance of generoſity, 
that he would have pardoned Montfort, 
and re- admitted him into his favour, had 
not the earl of Glouceſter oppoſed the mo- 
l * A. D. 1266. | Fed 
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ob The Hiſtory of Exel Aup. 
tion, and diſſuaded him from taking ſuch 
a dangerous ſtep. However, it was reſolved 
in council, that Montfort ſhould have leave 
to depart the kingdom, and' enjoy a pen- 
ſion of five hundred marks à year, pro- 
vided he would ſurrender the caſtle of 
Kenilworth ; a condition which he was by 
no means able to perform, inaſmuch as 
the | garriſon refuſed to obey his orders. 
Al K malecontents, Who had re- 
ſorted to the Iſle of Axholme, were in- 
dulged with a free pardon, upon ſwear- 
ing that they would never more riſe in 
arms againſt their ſovereign; an oath which 
they ſoon thought proper to break. 
Mean while the queen, who had now 
reſided in France for the ſpace of two 
years, arrived in England, accompanied by 
Ottoboni, - cardinal of St. Andrian, who 
was veſted with the character of legate 
This prelate was furniſhed with a num- 
ber of bulls from Clement IV. confirming 
| thoſe of his predeceſſor againſt Leiceſter 
and his adherents, whom he now excom- 
municated whether dead or alive. At the 
ſame time he laid an-interdi& upon their 
lands; granted the king a tenth of all ec- 
eleſiaſtical revenues for one year; and ſum- 
moned the biſhops of Worceſter, Chicheſ- 
en, Wincheſter, and London, to appear = 
| | | 8 SN Lo e 3 org 


-- 
_ ſhips, with which he plundered all the veſ- 


before him, and anſwer for their crimes, 


as well in aſſiſting the earl of Leiceſter 
in all his rebellious meaſures, as in not 


obſerving the cenſures which the pope had 


iſſued againſt that  arch-rebel, (as he was 
pleaſed: to call him) and his adherents. 
The biſhop of Worceſter having pro- 
feſſed repentance, was abſolved before his 


death, which happened ſoon after; but 


the other three were ſent to Rome, in 


order; to ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as the 


pope ſhould think proper to inflict. 


Simon de Montfort, inſtead of going a- 


broad, continued. to live for ſome time 
in prince Edward's palace at London. 
He ſeemed at firſt to be pretty well ſa- 
tisfied with his condition; but whether 


diſguſted by ſome affront, or weary of a 
life of inactivity and indolence, he at laſt 
withdrew, and joined a ſet of pirates 


2 to the Cinque Ports, who be- 
upon him the command of their 


ſels that came in his way. 
bitants 
with a hong, body of forces, to puniſh 
them for this breach of the peace. He ac- 


222 advanced to Winchelſea, which 
1 Vo by ſtorm ; * other ports ſab. 


mitted 


As * appeared that the inha- 
f the Cinque-Ports countenanced 
theſe piracies, prince Edwatd was ſent 
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mitted upon promiſe of a rome ; 
and the conſtmation of Privile omg 
for which r n merge >. 
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22 Narwithſtanding the ri lich en 
Edward had obtained at Eveſham, and the 
conſtant ſucceſs which had ever fince' at- 
tended the royal arms, the peace of the 
kingdom could not yet be ſaid to be fully 
re-eſtabliſhed: the caſtle of Kenilworth was 
Mill in the hands of the revolters; and 
2 re was body 5 arms in the northern 
Which the lands and 
— the houſes of the a ad- 


n 8 


'To ſuppreſs theſe free-booters, Henry, | 
ſon of the king of the Romans, was ſent to 
the north with a ſtrong party; and, accord- 
ingly, he advanced with ſuch expedition 5 
that he fn the rebels, whom he en- 


tirely routed and diſperſed. But he-could 
| not. ſeize the perſons" of their chiefs, who, 


having aſſociated with ſome other malecon- - 

_ tents, particularly thoſe. who had been dif- 
lodged from the due of Axholme, took poſ- 

| fefion of the iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, 

from whence . they made inroads _ the 

adjacent counties. A zer 


Abaut the ſame time Adam Gre who _ 


ha formerly been + governor of Dunftar- 
wag K the- Rropgeſt yo 
* Fes x» | __ * nm 
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in 2 ind maintained himſelf, with eighty 
horſe,” in the woods between Alton 05 


Farnham, and plundered the counties of 


Berks and Surry, until he was ſurpriſed by 
prince Edward, while his men were at fome 
diſtance. Edward, ever fond of military 
glory, was defirous of encountering ſuch a 


gun; both | combatants diſcovered: the moſt 

n ſtrength, courage, and dexterity; 
and the victory remained, for a long time, 
8 at 2 Adam” s foot ſlipping, 
he fell to the ground, and lay at the-mercy 


gf the conqueror; who not only granted 
him his life, but even admitted him into 
is ſervice: and Gurdon was fo charmed 
with the prince's bravery, as well as gene- 
roſity, that he continued ever aſter a _ 


- ful iend to rhe royal cauſe. 


e e ce Ain kept poſſeſſion ' 


of the iſle of Ely; and the caſtle of Kenil- 


worth was ſtill held out by Henry de Haſt- 
ings and W. de Patteſhulle, who had for- 


_ tified the place with fo much art, ſupplied 

it with ſuch ſtore of ammunition and pro- 

viſion, and furniſhed: it with ſuch a firo 

and numerous garriſon, that, ' believing -it 

to be abſolutely impregoable, they boldly 

* king at N and would hearken 
1 8 


chief in ſingle combat, and there- 
fore commanded his followers to retire: 
accordingly. the fight was immediately be= 


—— —— 
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to no terms of ſubmiſſion; beſides, t 
were the rather encouraged to take this 
violent ſtep, by the promiſes of Simon de 
Montfort, who aſſured them he would ſoon 
dome to their afültance with a powerful 
Henry, incenſed at the ;infolence of che 
rebels, and importuned by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring counties, who were 
greatly infeſted by the excurſions of the 
garriſon, reſolved to march againſt this for- 
treſs in perſon ; and accordingly arriving 
before the place, he Cee the gover- 
nor to ſurrender but Haſtings, who com- 
manded in chief, inſtead of obeying his 
order, was ſo cruel as to cut off the head of 8 
the herald who brought the meſſage. 
Tbe caſtle was preſently inveſted, and 
the ſiege carried on with great vigour and 

| reſolution for the ſpace of fix- months; but 
during the whole of that time, the garriſon. 


that the king, deſpairing of being able to 
reduce it any other way than by famine. or- 
| _ the ſiege to be eee 
„% | 

As theſe diſturbances were chiefly owing 
to the ſeverity of the ordinance for con- 
fſcating the eſtates of the rebels, and — 
ing chem to 1 adherents, 2 


made ſuch a brave and obſtinate defence, | 


PT 
aſſembled a parliament in the town of Ke- 
nilworth, in order to mitigate the rigour of 
that ſentence; and it was decreed, in a 

new law, called the Dictum de Kenilworth, 
tat all thoſe who had been deprived of 
their eſtates by that act, ſhould now recover 
_ poſſeſſion, upon their engaging to pay, for 

Lis majeſiy's uſe, in the {pace of three years, 
a certain ſum of money (amounting, in ſome 


caſes, to the value of their eſtates for five 


years, in ſome of three, and in others of 
fill leſs) according to the nature of the 
crime of which they had been guilty. 
The earl of Derby, who had twice re- 
belled, was fined in a ſum equal to the re- 
venue of his eſtate for ſeven years; and 
Haſtings, for his cruelty to the herald, was 


condemned to impriſonment for the ſame 


term, unleſs he would conſent to throw 
| himſelf upon the king's mer ex. 
This award was publiſhed at Coventry on 
the thirty-firſt of October, and in the hear- 
ing of the garriſon of Kenilworth, who, 

not in the leaſt moved by theſe aſſurances, 

continued to defend the place with the moſt 
_ Invincible obſtinacy. At laſt, their provi- 
ſions being almoſt exhauſted, their numbers 
—_— by diſeaſe and hard duty, and 
no s of aſſiſtance appearing, they a- 
greed, if they ſhould not be relieved within 
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forty days, to ſurrender at the expiration'sf 
that term, on condition of ſaving their lives 
3 1 N F * 5 3 
The king embracing” the propoſal, | 
ages were delivered for the — of 
articles; and accordingly, at the time pre» 
fixed, the garriſon marched out like ſo 
many ſpectres, withered and emaciated with 
famine and fatigue, and leaving in the 
place ſuch an intolerable” ſtench that the 
beſiegers were almoſt ſaffocated when they 
entered the caſtle. The king having com- 
mitted the cuſtody of this fortreſs to his 
younger ſon Edmund, to whom he had al- 
ready granted the honour of Lancaſter, 
the ſtewardſhip of England, and all the 
eſtate of the late earl of Leiceſter, repaired 
to Wodeſtoke, where he paſſed his Chriſt- 
mas, and from thence to London, where 
he kept the feaſt of St. Edward, 
_ Henry's weak mind ſeemed to be intoxi- 
cated with ſucceſs. The reduction of Ke- 
nilworth, and the hopes of conquering the 
rebels of Ely, erazed the remembrance of 
all his former misfortunes; and though Ed- 
ward had ſworn to the earl of Glouceſter, 
at the time of his being delivered from the 
hands of Leiceſter, that he would exert his 
utmoſt endeavours in reſtoring the ancient 
laws of the kingdom, and expelling ſo- 


M4 reigners 


+ 
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mien from his majeſty's ts, be now — - 


ſeemed to have forgot his oath. ; 
:. Glouceſter obſerved, with extreme regret 
that, as Henry's: affairs proſpered, bo 
ther and. fon ated 4 7 leſs moderation, 
and were more inclined to-ſtretch the pre- 
rogative beyond the limits preſcribed by the 
laws. It was rather to prevent the earl of 
Leiceſter from uſurping the throne, than to 
enlarge the bounds of the regal power, that 
he had eſpouſed the cauſe of prince Edward 
with ſo much warmth: but as he now per- 
ceived, that, ſhould the malecontents be 
once reduced, the king would endeavour to 


acquire an abſolute authority, he thought it 
his duty to take every precaution in order o 


7 prom ſuch a terrible calamity. - ' 
For this purpoſe he defired that the moſe- 


denne hend be put in of their 

|. eſtates, according to the Dictum de Kenik- | 
worth, and Henry refuſing to'grant his re- 

queſt, he retired to his eſtats on the borders 


of Wales; engaged; in a league- with 'Lle- 
wellyn, and ſome neighbouring barons; 


and ſent aſſurances of aſſiſtance o the re- 5 


| volters i in Ely 


+ His abſence: and DBRS op could not 
(fail to give umbrage to the court; but as he 


3 ed his deſigns, under the pretext of 
a wok, with Mortimer, the king, who 


was ** ! — thought no 
Deane more 
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more of the matter; and though the max- 
 ims of ſound policy required that he ſhould 
bave given ſatisfaction to ſuch a powerful 
nobleman, he was yet ſo imprudent as to 
neglect that important objed, and employ 
his whole attention in concerting meaſures 
for the reduction of the rebels. NS 
Wich this view he convoked a parliament, 
and demanded a ſupply ; and as Glouceſter. 
did not make his appearance, he ſent ſome 
noblemen to perſuade him to come to court, 
and take his ſeat in the great council of the 
nation, They found him very buſily em- 
ployed in raiſing an army, and when they 
aſked the deſign of theſe great preparations, 
he declared hey were all intended againſt. 
his enemy Mortimer; nay he even went ſo 
far as to ſign a writing, by which he engag- 
ed that he would never bear arms againſt his 
This obligation and aſſurance entirely re- 
moved the ſuſpicions of Henry, who ob- 
tained a ſubſidy from parliament for proſe- 
cuting the war againſt the rebels; and the. 
legate endeavoured to procure a like aid 
from the raul th for the uſe of his holineſs ;_ 
but in this he was happily 3 3 
the prelates rejected his demand with the 
utmoſt contempt and diſdain; inveighed 
 bitterly-againſt the former extortion of the 
court of Rome; and declared their fixt re- 
r Se ns ſolution 


'3% 


e e we 
 flation never more to ſubmit to ſuch in- 
tolerable oppreſſion.“ 5 
As ſoon as the parliament broke up, 
Henry took the field at the head of his 
army; and adyancing into Cambridgeſhire, 
ſummoned the rebels of Ely to ſurrender. 
But they were too conſcious of their own 
ſtrength, and the advantages of their fituas 
tion, to be intimidated by his threats; and 
their bold and reſolute reſiſtance in the firſt 
aſſault, abated his ardour to ſuch a degree 
that he reſolved to defer the fiege till the 
arrival of his fon, who was then employed 
in reducing a northern baron, named John 
de Veſcy, who had ſeized the caſtle of Al- 
newick, which he had formerly fortified, 
and Which he was now oblrged to ſurrender 

% ͤù k ß ir. 1 

Mean while the earl of Glouceſter, hav- = 


ing raiſed a ſtrong body of troops on his | 
_ own eſtate and in the principality of Wales, 1 
began his march for London; and ad- = 

vanced with ſuch expedition, that he arriv- © 
ed in the neighbourhdod of the city before | 
it was known whether he acted for the king, 
or in behalf of the revolters tf 
 _ The magiſtrates not knowing what courſe 
to purſue, conſulted with the legate, to | 


whom Henry had committed the cult ody 6: 


4 * A. D. 1267. | 


* 
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the, Tower, and were adviſed by him to ad- 
mit the earl with a few ättendants. 

He remcined quiet for ſome time, with- 
out any one being able to diſcover his in- 
tention; but two parties of rebels arriving 
from the country, and taking up their quar- 
ters in the ſuburbs, the magiſtrates, 'who. 
were now fully convinced of his deſign, or- 
dered the drawbridge to be drawn up, and 

the gates to be guarded for their on ſe- 
_, -» Things: continued in this ſtate for a ſort- 

night, during which the earl engaged the 
citizens in his intereſt: at laſt, having ſuffi- 


5 ciently ſtrengthened his party, he ſeiged the 


gates, and allowed the malecontents to en- 
ter the city. The populace choſe a new- | 
ſet of magiſtrates ; bulwarks and barbuans 
were creed before the tower; | trenches 
were caſt up in the ſtreets, and about the 
walls; and every poſſible precaution was 
taken to fortify the place, and provide it 
for a vigorous defence. - ' - © 07 
Ihe legate was ſummoned to ſurrender 
the Tower; and though at firſt he refuſed. | 
to obey, yet, being cut off from all com- 
munication with the city, ſo that he could 
receive no further ſupplies of proviſion, he 
was at laſt obliged to yield, after having 
excommunicated all thoſe who * : 


N 
"- 
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n ce, and aid en ie n 
'the NEE in London. 2 
Glouceſter was no ſooner chin ave | 
of this fortreſs, than he pulled off the maſk, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto,” declaring that de 
had taken up arms to procure reaſonable 


terms to the malecontents, and that he ; 


would not lay them down until he ſhould 
have compelled the king, and prince Ed- 
ward, to fulfil their engagements which 
they had hitherto nepleied to perform. 
Henry, alarmed at this freſh revolt, and 


Ain conſtant fear of being attacked, ſent 


preſſing orders to his ſon to come to his 
aſſiſtance; and theſe finding the prince 
upon his march to the ſouth, he haſtened 
up to his father, with an army of thirty 
tmouſand men, which he had rag in Scot- 


bat aud the north of England. 


Having united their troops, they ad- 
vanced towards London, and encamped at 
Stratford, within three miles of the ; 
where they were r re-inforeed by great 
numbers of one tans were rather 


Fa ; <a wh bad | onal ie the 
2 gdom would have eſpouſed his 
cauſe; and that the king would have been 


deſerted even by his own forces, „ 
CCT ONES . 
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ly ſurpriſed to bear that: the al army was 
"yr to ſuch a predigives waabet 3 and 
as be was: not in à condition to venture a 
battle, he remained within the walls of 
London, and 1. el to the king of the 
Romans, by whole interceſſion he obtained 
better terms than he had reaſon to expect. 
He was not only pardoned upon laying 
down his arms, but had even the pleaſure 
of procuring the ſame forgiveneſs for the 
citizens of London ; but, with regard to 
the rebels of Ely, the king and the 964 
were altogether inexorablme. 
This diſturbance being happily com- 
oled, Edward returned into Cambridg- 
Hire, and the revolters of Ely ſeeing no 
proſpect of relief, ſurrendered on aurance 
of life and limb, 
Then the king reſolved to challiſe Lie- 


,wellyn,” prince of Wales, ſor the aid and | 


 affiftance he had given the rebels, during 
the late commotions. With this view he 
advanced to Montgomery, with a ſtrong 
body of forces; and Llewellyn, unable to 


cope with ſuch a powerful adverſary, was fain 


to ſue for a peace, which, by the mediation 
of the pope's legate, he o tained on the 
following conditions; that the conquered 
182 ſhould be reſtored on both ſides, — 
5 1 cuſtoms of the matches Fad 


lewellyn, and his * ould enjoy — ; 


tribute their perſons and ſub 
the proſecution of an enterpriſe Which was 
| undertaken; for no other purpoſe than to 
promote the glory of God, and the intereſt 


„Hauen I. tog 


title of prince of Wales, and all the Welch 


barons do him homage, and ſwear fealty; 


but, that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould hold 
the principality by the like homage and 


fealty to the crown of England; and that 


he ſhould gratify the king with the ſum of 


o 


five and twenty thouſand marks, as an ac- 


knowledgment for this conceſſion, 


The peace of the kingdom being thus 

_ reſtored, the king aſſembled a parliament, 
| in which the legate Ottoboni declared, that 
the pope had reſolved to publiſh a cruſade. 
through all the ſtates of Chriſtendom ; and 


he therefore exhorted the Eng to con- 


of the church.“ 


As the public tranquillity was now re- 
eſtabliſhed, prince Edward, with his brother 
Edmund and. his couſin Henry, received the 
croſs from the hands of the legate, and 
their example was followed by the earls of 
Glouceſter, Warrenne and Pembroke, about 


” 


one. hundred and twenty knights, | and CY 


= 


vaſt. number of inferior quality, 


Soon after, another, parliament was 
convoked at wang in which the 


* % - 


> Vor. XI. . N N 
e A. D. 2268, 
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nge toward. 
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public grievatices were, in ſome meaſure, 
redreſſed by certain regulations which were 
enacted into laws, and diſtinguiſhed by the 


* 


name of the Statutes of Matlebridge. 


At the, ſame time a talliage was laid 


„ 
. * 


upon all the cities, boroughs, and towns 
of the royal demeſnes; and the itinerant 
juſtices reſumed the practice of going the 


circuits, Which had been intermitted ever 


ſince the meeting of the Oxford - parlia- 
n, ß] ˙²⸗ 
On the twenty-fifth of April, the legate 

aſſembled a council at St. Paul's, where 


he made ſeveral regulations for the ſer- 


vice of ti, church, which are fill known 
by the nan of Gttoboni's Conſtitutions; 
and having now finiſhed his buſineſs in 


England, he departed the kingdom about 
r 


time after the king of the Romans kt - 
11% ²˙ wiqnm v ĩͤ ST 

Mean while, Charles count of Anjou 
had made himſelf maſter of the throne of 
Sicily, after having defeated his rival Con- 
radin, whom he put to death in a moſt 


_ cruel and barbarous manner; and as the 


crown of the Two Sicilies had formerly 
been united with the Imperial diadem in 


the perſon of Frederic II. Charles laid 


claim to all the rights which Frederic 


had ever enjoyed, particularly to an an- 


_ 


8 


mues of Bourdeaux; they 
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- maal ian from the king of Tonis, 
which this prince Ord, to pay.? 
Charles Was, not able, hy his own 
ber e to force him into a compliance ; 
e had the addreſs to perſuade his 
brother. Lewis to. aſſiſt him with an army 
in invading the dominions of the Moori 
prince, alledging, that the moſt effectu 
thod of driving the infidels out of the 
5 land, woul be to begin. with the 
conqueſt c of Tunis. oF 
Lewis, whoſe zeal was fo ardent, that 
he never reſuſed to embark in apy enter- 
prize, where he might have an opporty- 
nity of fighting againſt the enemies of the 
Chriſtian faith, readily embraced the pro- 
poſal, and reſolved to exert his utmoſt 
endeavours, in Se to engage Pres, Ed- 
ward in che project. 
With this view. he Jani him to 772 
court, and prevailed upon him to agree 
to the ſcheme, by giving him a loan of 
| thirty thouſand marks, for the re- payment 
of which the prince mortgaged the reve- 
IS adjuſted ſe- 
veral points relating to the intended ex- 
pedition, and fixed their departure for the 
middle of Auguſt in the Ten ears 
About this, . the king of the Ro- 
mans arrived in England, with his new wife 
Ie de * niece to 2 
arch- 


— 


——. — — 3 — — 


Prince Edward's attention was en 


tions for | | | 
his father ſeemed to be entirely engrofſed 
in celebrating the feaſt of Edward ke 
Confeſſor, and tranſlating the relicts of that 
faint into a new ſhrine of ineſtimable va- 
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archbiſhop of Cologne, a young lady not 
lk bath, th 


more diſtinguiſhed by her hi 
by her exquiſite” beauty and rare accom- 
pli 


ſhments. "His. ſon Henry, commonty 


called Henry D'Almaine, had lately mar- 


ried Conſtance, daughter of Gaſton, viſ- 


count of Bearne, the moſt" powerful no- 


bleman in Gaſcony; and his nephew Ed- 


mund, the younger ſon of king Henry, 
| eſpouſed Aliva, or Aveline, daughter and 


heireſs of William de Fortibus, earl of 


Albemarle. 


Prinee var ven atencin was engaged 
by matters of a very different nature. He 
was wholly taken up in making 'prepa®” 

Vis intended expedition, while 


Jae and curious workmanſhip. The cere: 


mony was performed on the thirteenth of 
October, with great pomp and folemnity, 


the two kings bearing the relics on their 
ſhoulders, in preſence of the young princes, _ 


and of all the prelates and nobihty of the. 


The parliament, which was aſſembled on 
this occaſion, granted a twentieth upon 


all the moveables of the laity, and a tenth 
of eccleſiaſtical revenues, for the relief of 


the 


the Chriſtians in Paleſtine; and all the 
207 of the Jews, not transferred to 

. were applied to the ſame pur- 
1 he public tranquillity was like to have 
been diſturbed by a difference between 
prince Edward and the earl of Glouceſ- 
ter. The carl, ſuſpecting the prince's ſin- 
cerity in the reconciliation which had 
lately been effected between them, did not 
. to appear at court, and even refuſed 
to take his feat in the two laſt parlia- 
ments; nor did he ſeem inclined to go to 
Paleſtine according to the vow he had made. 
Edward, afraid of leaving behind him ſuch 
a. powerful and ambitious nobleman, 55 
emptorily inſiſted upon his attending him 
in the cruſade ; and the earl replied, that 
be would not be directed by him either 
in that or in any other part of his con- 


— 


This Air however, was happily com- 
promiſed by the mediation, of the king of 
the Romans, to whoſe award both parties 


agreed to ſubmit. He accordingly deter- 
mingd that the earl ſhould attend prince 
dward to Paleſtine, unleſs hindered. by 

| ſickneſs, or ſome other unavoidable impe- 
diment; that, if upon his arrival in the 
holy land, he would join the prince with 
JFF 
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his followers, he ſhould receive eight thou. 
ſand marks, and a ſhip. for his paſſage 15 
but, if he ſhould chuſe to act by himſel 


he ſhould only: receive two thouſand marks, 5 


and, at the ſame time, be obliged to give 
ſecurity for applying it to the Prem 


of the expedition. = 
"He likewiſe gave a bend of twenty 1 
thouſand marks, W 'hould he even be 
prevented from performing his vow, he 
wonld raiſe no diſturbance in — 
and agreed to put his caſtles of Tun 


and Henley into the hands of the wing 
of the Romans, until advice ſhould come 
of his atrival in the Mediterranean, when 
they were to be reſtored to ſuch perſons 
as the earl himſelf ould think. 1 bs 


| appoint; 


fe better to ſecure the public peace, 


: all the caſtles of i ce were com- 


mitted to the 3 y of ſuch gover⸗ 
nours as were firmly attached to the inte- 
reſts of the prince; and that no ill blood 
10 be left in the kingdom, Robert 
of Ferrers was ſet at liberty, and re- 
ftored to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, upon 


Meute ſecurity for the payment of fifty 


duſand pounds to prince Edmund, 


hom it had been granted when it was fiſt 
* * Robert Fee 


8 ne 


The 


6 HENRY III. es 
The king had © beſtowed upon prince 
Edward a * of the Tower, and all 
his rights in the city of London, toge- 
ther with the duties on all merchandize, 
Phether exported” or imported throughout 
England. This laſt article the prince farm- 
ed to a company of Italian merchants, at 
the rate of fx thouſand pounds a year; 
and exacted ſome illegal cuſtoms from the 
citizens, to whom he ſtill bore an irre“ 
concileable hatred, on account of their 
conſtant adherence to the barons, and the 
inſult they had offered to his mother. 
However, as he was unwilling, and per- 
haps afraid to leave ſuch a powerful body 
ill- affected to the government, he thought 
proper to remit theſe unreaſonable duties 
and even procured a new charter, reftoring 
the city to the enjoyment of all its an- 
_ cient privileges; in conſequence of which 
the inhabitants .choſe | their -own mayor 
and ſheriffs, and, as a mark of their gra- 
titude for this favour, preſented the prince 
with the ſam of five hundred marks to- 
| _ defraying the expences of the cru- 
#5 4% a a : | * 
Henry himſelf had made a vow to em- 
bark in the ſame expedition; but as it 
would have been extremely impolitic for 
both the father and fon to have been WP 
ESE 
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| ſent from the kingdom at once, Henry 
convoked a parliament at Wincheſter, 
where, with great ſolemnity, he delivered 
his croſs to prince Edward, and aſſigned 
to him the whole produee of the ſubkidy 
lately granted for the croſade; | . 
The guardianſhip of Edward's fon was com- 
mitted to his uncle the king of the Romans; 
the cuſtody of his lands was veſted in Walter 
Giffard, archbiſhop of York, Philip Baſſet, 
Roger de Mortimer, and Robert Wallerand ; 
and the government of the kingdom, in 
caſe Henry ſhould die during his ſon's ab- 
ſence; was to be entruſted to the king of 
the Romans; and in the event of his death; 
to Henry d'Almaine; and if he. ſhould un- 
happily be carried off, to ſuch perſon as the 
four guardians of Edward's lands ſhould 
think proper to appoint, 


Theſe neceſſary precautions being takes... 


Edward ſet out for Portſmouth, on the fifth : 


| _ Caſtile; 


day of Auguſt, propobng ee through 
Spain, that he might have an opportunity 
of Veg his brother-in-law, the king of 
but being detained ſor a fortnight 

by contrary winds, he repaired to Dover, 


and embarked with his princeſs, his conſin 
Henry d' Almaine, William de Valence, 


Thomas de Clare, Roger de Clifford, and 
feyc;al cther neblemen. 22231 4195 1g 


v * : 
b * 
* 


Lewis 


late I. © 17 


Ln dad, landed near Tunit, on the 
1 of July, with an army of ſixty 
thouſand men, uy taken the caſtle of Car- 
thage ; but deferred the ſiege of the ca- 
2 until the arrival of his brother Charles, 
ng of Sicily. 

Mean while, Ko 8 ty of the 
weather occaſioned a violent dyſentery i 
his army, great part of which was 1 
this dangerous diſtemper; and the king 
himſelf died of the — diſeaſe, on he 

_ twenty-fifth of Auguſt, and was ſucceeded 
in the throne of France by Philip the 
Hardy, who. attended him in this enpe · 
dition. | 
Charles 1 the day after bis brother's 
death, and having defeated the Tuniſians 
in ſeveral. engagements, compelled their 
| king to ſubmit to whatever terms he was 
pleaſed to propoſe. , Theſe were, that he 
mould pay him the fame tribute which he 
had been wont to pay to the emperor Fre- 


I deric, and allow the Chriſtians to exerciſe a 


free trade, and make public 55 on of 
their religion, throughout all his domi- 
Edward bearing of the death of the 
French king, reſumed. his firſt defi d * 
roceeding directly for Paleſtine ; but 
e by TY. to > Join ham 8 in Africa, 
e 
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de ſailed-'thither, and arrived: at Toes on 
the tenth of November. 
Though his hopes of faccel wank Say 
Ganſ ed by the deceaſe of Lewis, he:never- 
theleh - reſolved to continue his * N 
Paleſtine; nor could he be diverted fro 
his purpoſe, by all the ſollicitations of 
Philip and Charles, who both endeavoured 
to perſeade' him to z e che 1 Af 
tom? | 
-He therefore ſet fail for Sicily, where he 
propoſed to paſs the winter; and, during 
s abode in that country, ſent back his 
couſin Henry d' Almaine to take care of the 
affairs of Gaſcony, and be ready to pals 
into England on any emergency. He him- 
ſelf embarked at Trapant early in the 
| ſpring, and arrived in May at Acra, where 
his princeſs was delivered of a daughter, 
named Jane, "who was afterwards married 
to the earl of Glouceſter.. t 
Henry 'Almaine accompanied the kings 
of France and Sicily to Viterbo, where: the 
cardinals 9 ae, 2 oY e and 
BED "Jy 
-_ IT BER to go to 3 ; fo 5 
firt and determined, that, when hę was diſſuaded fro 
| preſecuting the voyage, he ſmote his breaſt, and broke 
out into the following oath + By the blood of God, 
ſaid he, © I will go to Acon; though you ſhould+ all 


9 deſert me, and I ſhould be attended — by hone 
cc but Fowen my groom,” . Riſp. | 


| F 
| ; 
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greatly Aided in their ſentiments. about 
the» choice of a new pope, and there he 

was baſely murdered in the church of the 
Franciſcans, by his on couſins Simon and 

Guy de Montfort, ſons of the late earl of 
Leiceſter. The college of cardinals imme- 
diately denounced a ſentence of excommu- 
nieation againſt the barbarous aſſaſſins, as 
did likewiſe Gregory X. after his 2 
to the papal throne: and the king of Sicily 
endeavoured to ſeize their perſons in Tuſ- 
cany; but they found means to elude his 
moſt vigorous efforts for that purpoſe, and 
at laſt effected their eſcape. _ 

Philip of France expreſſed t concern 


for the unhappy fate of young Henry ; but, 


 humanityof his temper, and the ſolidity 0 


notwithſtanding that circumſtance, Edward 
ſtrongly ſuſpected that the murder had been 
—— by his connivance ; and this 

ſpicion was the ſource of that animoſity 
which. ever after ſubſiſted between theſe two 


i yo "had been ſtipulated by a former treaty, | 
: chat, een the decenſe of A count 
"A i 
* The body of this TTY young prince, Ws was 
equally remarkable for the beauty of his Ehle the 
his parts, 

was brought over to England, and interred in the mo- 


naſtery of Hayles in Glouceſterſhire, founded by his 
father; and his heart was depoſited in a golden cup 


in Weſtminſter-abbey, near St, Edward's ſhrine, T. 


Malu. 


| 120 e . 


of Poitiers, and his wife Jane Feine 
. the kin 2 5 England ſhould ob- 


tain 
n the Po t of - Quercy ;' 
204 b boch Alp e n 5 


| homage for them in his name.“ 


Philip was extremely unwilling to part, 
with theſe lands; and, in want of a better, 
thomas for detaining them, inſiſted upon 

Henry's doing homage to him in perſon 

In vain did the latter plead his want of 
health, and the infirmities of old age; 

Philip was determined to admit of no ex- 

cuſe, and accordingly refuſed to perform 

the articles of the treaty. But, however 

Philip might conſider Henry's illneſs as only 


ay 2 it was, in effect, but too real. 
is health had-declined daily from the de- 


parture of his ſon prince Edward, to whom, 
on that account, he had written ſeveral let-: 
ters, preſſing him to return with all PS: * 


dition. 

HBeſides, he . himſelf Pak er . 
able to manage the affairs of the kingdom. 
Phe great 1596, taking the advantage of 


his weakneſs, oppreſſed the * with im- 


F 5 
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nois, Saintogne ; 


feed, Henry: required a. 
now dea enry require n : 
France to give him ſeiſin of theſe 3 
and at the ſame time ſent the abbot of 
Weſtminſter, and John de la 16 to 90 5 


/ 


. ͤ 4 th | Rot 
punity; unlau ful aſſemblies were held, and 
dangerous aſflociations formed in Yorkſhire 
aud other counties; bands of deſperate rob- 
bers infeſted various parts of the nation; 
and the populace. of E were become 
ſo riotons and ungovernable, that the king 
was obliged to exerciſe ſome wholeſome ſe- 
Verities in order to prevent them from 
breaking forth into an open ſedition. 
2 Tonka, however, were not puilty 
of ſuch outrages as were committed by the 
inhabitants of Norwich, who, in a quarrel 
between them and the monks, about their 
privileges, attacked the monaſtery, ſet fire 
to the gates, burned an adjoining pariſh- 
Church, with the almonry, priofy, feſectory, 
dormitory, infirmary, and all the buildings 
in the outer court, forced the convent, 
murdered ſeveral” monks. in the cloyfters, 
dragged opt the reſt; whom they either 
| butchered in the firgets or committed to 
priſon, carried off the conſecrated veſſels, 
the church treaſury, veſtments, library, and 
all the moveables which had eſcaped the. 
fury of the flames; and this ſcene of blood, 
fire, and plunder, continued for three days 


without intermifſion,*® “ | 

The king, alarmed at this inſurrection, 
convoked a parliament at St. Edmundſbury, 
„ JL. „ 
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in order to concert, meaſures for puniſhing 
the authors of ſuch an horrible maſſkcre; 
who. were already excommunicated by the 

biſhop of Norwich; and Henry, by the ad- 
vice of his prelates and nobility, went thi- 

ther himſelf and deprived the city of its 

An inqueſt, compoſed of forty - eight 
knights foi the nts Be Norfolk: Be | 
folk, and Cambridgeſhire, was likewiſe ap- 
pointed to examine into the particulars of 
the fact; and the criminals, being tried be- 
fore the juſtices itenerant, Lawrence de 
Broc and Thomas Trivet, father of the hi- 
ſtorian, thirty of the moſt, notorious. of- 
fenders were condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and burnt; the effects of thoſe 
who fled were confiſcated ; and ſome cler- 


gymen, ſuſpected of having encouraged 
the tumult, or of being concerned in the 


essere were delivered over to the bi- 
| thop to be tried in the _ eccleſiaſtical 
_ Henry having ſtaid twelve days at 
Norwich, returned to St. Edmanſbury, 
Where he was ſeized with a languiſh- 
ing diſtemper which brought him to his 
grave, He had been wont, on for- 
mer occaſions, to commit the guar- 
dianſhip of the kingdom to his brother 
Richard, king of the Romans; but that 
DT 8 1 1 VVV 


daughters, viz. Edward, who 


ving therefore no fiend - hour! nis 


$75 hy to whom he could intruſt ſuch an 


1mportant'ch he ordered himſelf to be 


moved by ea Y journies to Weſtminſter, 
where his diſeaſe increaſed to ſuch a de- 
155 that he was e to be paſt all 


nopes of recovery. 
Ahd now finding his. end approaching, 


| he. ſent for the earl of Glouceſter on the 


ſixteenth of November, and obliged him 


to take an oath that he would preſerve 


the peace of the kingdom, and exert his 


utmoſt endeavours in ſupporting the inte- 


reſt. of his ſon. That ſame night he ex- 
pired, .in the ſixty-fixth year of his age, 


1 the fifty ſeventh of his reign; and next 


rning the a ſeal was delivered by 


. e Kireby and P. de Winton, the 
eepers, to the archbiſhop of York and the ; 
. other lords of the privy- council. 1 | 


His body, according to his own Jure. 


tion, was interred near the ſhrine of St. 


Edward, in Weſtminſter-abbey, where his 


tomb, with, his * in os. is fill to 


be (rep. 
. 8 . He left bokial bim his two eldeſt ſons and 
throne; Edmund, earl of Lancaſter ; * 
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Pre "wa a few months before, been 
| had by 4 pally.” Fan 


L 2 c bo 


ſucceeded him on the 


. Pe 0» wo — —„—- —U—ädk n — 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


(oh adde faze, robuſt make, and ſtron 
1 and that bis left 6 


hiftory of his life, that it is almoſt needleſs 


pacious in his 
were * upon ww n bis 
unrea- 
* dad, wad * duchef of Bretagne : bis 
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8 r ancient hiſtorians have ſaid nothing 
enry's perſon, except that he was of x 


255 ſo far as to cover 8 great part © 
eye. | 
8 is ſo apparent ſtom PR : 


to draw it with greater particularity. 
narrow.” genius and capricious temper, his 


attachment to forei ners and diffidence of 


his | own ſubjects, his arbitrary principles 
and oppreſſive 8 were certaĩnly the 


real cauſes of all thoſe babies which * 
ſſturbech his reign. | 'P 


Careleſs an inconſiderate in dec 
he never improved. the advantages whi 


by a; favourable concurrence of citcum- 


ſtances, fell in his way; and abje& and 
deſponding in adverſity, he was never able 


d extricate himſelf out of thoſe difficulties, | 
in which, by his own folly and impru- Is 
_ dence, he was unhappily involved: 
fuſe and prodigal in his. expences, he was 


ever in extreme poverty; greedy and ra- 
15 5 his ſubjects 


four younger fons, Richard, John, ' William,” and 


Henry, as well as his youngeſt ad ego 
ley: 4 A 
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| 5 exactions, and never ſupplied 

4 his wants but with the utmoſt reluctance. 
| +, Yet it moſt be owned that he was nei- 
1 her addicted to debauchery, nor prone 
10 cruelty; we never hear of his miſtreſſes © 
or natural children; and he contented 
bimſelf with pu 2 the rebels in their 
effects, when he might have deluged ms 
* with e ** 46 


K DWA R D 1. che pet Z 
| Lono-SHANKSs, | A. D. 1272. 


DWARD, at the time of his 6 
I ther's deceaſe, was not returned from 
his expedition to Paleſtine, Upon his ar- 
Tival at Acon, he found that city inveſted 
by the ſoldan of Babylon, who, though 
be had already made a lodgement in the 
ſuburbs, and Edward's army did not ex- 
ceed a thouſand men, was yet ſo terrified 
at the approach of that prince, that he 
Inſtantly raiſed the ſiege, and retired with. 
is forces. TT 
However inconſiderable Edward's army 
was at his firſt landing, he was ſoon 
joined by ſeven . thouſand Chriſtians, who 
were 3 of fighting under the ban- 
ners of a prince already diſtinguiſhed for 
. 9 talents. Thus re- inforced, he 

1 S's _ A 
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marched to Nazareth, which he . 
reduced; but in his return he fell into 
an ambuſcade of Saracens, whom, never- 


theleſs, he eaſily defeated. He then ad- 
vanced to Cackow, where a lar 


of the infidels lay encamped; theſe 4 
attacked with ſuch fury and impetuoality, 
that, after having loſt about a thouſand 
men, they fled with great precipitation, 
and Edward, having obtained a conſider- 
able booty, returned next day to Acon. 
But theſe actions, however brave and 


ſucceſsful, were not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the ambitious mind of Edward. He want- 


ed to undertake ſome enterprize of great- 
er importance; and as his army was too 
weak for any attempt of that nature, he 


: 


applied to the government of Cyprus for 
„„ / TFT 
The Cypriots granted to the nephew of 
Richard what they had denied to the 


king of Jeruſalem, and, at the ſame time, 


ſent him a polite meſſage, importing 
that they ſhould always be glad of an 


ny to ſerve the royal family. of | 


England, to which they had formerly ac- 
knowledged ſubjection. i 


Edward's name was already become ſo 
famous in the Eaſt, that Albaga, king of 


the Tartars, who had ſubdued a great part 


of Aſia, and taken the iat of "the Caliphs 


in 


> ws . wan tow 82 E 
EDA A r 
in Baldac with an immenſe treaſure; wrote 
letters to the Engliſh prince, expreſſing 
the veneration he had for his character, 
and offering to affiſt him with a ſtrong 
| „us forces. 
hat gained him the eſteem of the 
enefous Tartar, expoſed him to the re- 
entment of the cruel Saracens, who hear- 
ing of this offer, and dreading the con- 
bee of his being placed at the head 
a numerous army, reſolved to deprive 
him of life in 4 moſt 'treacherous and 
| rfidious manner. The old man of the 
4 1 indeed, had been lately taken 
in his capital by tue Tartars, who put 
him and all His followers to the ſword; 
but there was ſtill left an aſſaſſin, lia | 
had been brought up under that 1 
and who now uridertook o murder the 
Price of England. 
To effect this purpose with the | lie: 
eaſe, he received 18 from the gover- 
nqur of Joppa, propoſing a negociation 
Wich Edward, by which means he gained 
an "eaſy admittance to the prince, who 
had ſeveral conferences with him in the 
French language, which. the Saracen an- 
derſtood. ö 
Hlaving thus ſecured a full liberty of 
| Ingreſs and egreſs, he, on the Friday of 
Whitfun-week, entered the apartment of 
Edward, | 
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Edward, who, as the weather was extreme 
ly hot, was fitting on his bed in a looſe 


garment. The aſſaſſin perceiving there was. 


no other perſon in the room, ſhut the 
door behind him, and pulling out a poi- 


ſoned dagger from beneath his girdle, 


attempted to ſheath it in the prince's bel- 


ly. Edward warded off the firoke with 


orprizing addreſs, - but received. a 2 
wound in his arm; and obſerving the vil- 


lain about to repeat the blow, ſtruck him 
with his foot on the breaſt with ſo much 


force, that he brought him to the ground; 
then he endeavoured to wreſt the wea- 
on out of his hand, and receiving in the 


| firuggle another wound in his forehead, 
he was enraged to ſuch a degree, that he 


inſtantly plunged it in the ruffian's heart. 
The prince's ſervants, alarmed at the 


' noiſe, ruſhed into the room; and one of 
them (who was his muſician) inflamed witk 


rage, and diſtracted with terror, ſnatched 


2 a joint-ſtool, and daſhed out the brains 
Q 


the dead aſſaſſin, for which he was fe- 
verely reprimanded by his maſter for thus 
abuling a lifeleſs corpſſwmmeee. 

Nor was this the only inſtance of mo- 
deration which Edward diſcovered on the 
preſent occaſion ; when the Chriſtians ad- 
viſed him to revenge this horrid and de- 
teſtable attempt, by ſacrificing all the Sa- 


nner 
racens that were in his cuſtody, he re- 
e propoll. with a noble diſdain, 
obſerving, that the innocent ought. never. 
to be puniſhed, for the guilty, and that 
ſuch a ſtep would not only be cruel and 
barbarous to the laſt degree, but would alſo. 
draw down the like _ vengeance upon all 
en that were in jeruſale. 
The wound in his arm Ake to be 
extremely dangerous, and likely to turn 
to à gangrene, he made his will, and ex- 
pected his fate with the moſt perfect com- 
poſure; but his valuable life was 4 4 
5 Eve by the extraordinary ſkill of an Eng- 
lich ſurgeon, ' who ſcarified the mortifd 
parts, and finiſhed the cure in little more. 
than a fortnight.® Fc; 


We are extremely ſorry that we cannot pay 
tze ladies à compliment by admitting the truth of 
that celebrated ſtory which makes Edward's life to 
have been ſa ved by the unexampled tenderneſs and 
affection of his princeſs Eleanor, who is faid to 
have ſucked the poiſon out of his wound, 
- The firſt that mentions this tory is Cambden 
in his Britannia, from whence it has been ttanſcribed 
by Speed into his Chronicle; and both theſe authours 
quote Rodericus Toletanus as their voucher :. but it 
happens. unluckily that this prelate, who, to the beſt. 
of our knowledge, never laid claim to the gift of 
prophecy, finiſhed bis hiſtory, as he himſelf informs 
us, in the year 1243, i. e. about twenty-eight years 
before the fact is ſaid to have Happened. i 
| EE a e 
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- The ſoldan of Babylon being infor! 
of his recovery, ſent ambaſſadors to cog- 
gratulate him upon ſo 7 Yy an event, 
0 


aſſuring him in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


that he was entirely ignorant of the 


treacherous deſign, and modeſtly propoſing 
ſome terms of accommodation, | 

Though Edward was far from being 
convinced of the ſoldan's innocence, he 
yet affected to believe his declaration; and 
conſidering the ſmall number of his troops, 
who were greatly diſpiritec by the late 
diſaſter, the little probability of his re- 
ceiving any aſſiſtance, the great power of 


the enemy, and the letters of his father 


preſſing his return, he readily embraced 


the propoſals of peace, and concluded 4 


truce for ten years, ten weeks, and as ma- 


Edward embarked at Acra about the lat- 


ter end of Auguſt, and in the month of 

October 1 a 

where he received the diſagreeable news 
of his father's deceaſe, as well as of the 


at Trapani in Sicily, 


death 
e 


However, we can aſſure the ladies, for their com- 


fort, that Eleanor was a moſt excellent wife, and 
chat had ſhe believed this dangerous experiment to 


be the only poſſible means of preſerving her huſ- 


| band's life, ſhe would very probably have it tried. 


A. P. 1272. 
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death of his own ſon John, in the fixth 
year of his age. He was deeply affefted 
with both theſe events: the laſt, however, 
he bore with much compoſure, but appear- 
ed altogether inconſolable for the firſt; 
and when Charles Foul of Anjou expreſſed 
his ſurprize, that he ſhould Jo ſo much 
more afflicted for, the loſs of his father, 
than for that of his own ſon, he re 12 
that the loſs of a child might poſſibly 
98 but that of a parent was inep 


„Though Edward was at fo great  - 


nce from his dominions at the time of his 


father's death, and Richard king of the 


Romans with his ſon Henry were now 
no more, ye et Walter Giffard, archbiſhop of 
York, and the lords of the council, ma- 


naged matters with ſo much prudence that . 


no bad conſequence enſued. Early in the 
morning after the king's death, they pro- 
claimed king Edward in Weſtminſter-hall, 
charging all erſons to keep eace, as 
well towards Jews as oy ng hen re- 
pairing into the city, they made the like 
| Proclamation in Guild-hall, and repeated 
the ſame injunctions. 

ll notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
the citizens had like to have raiſed a tumult 
about the election of a mayor. The alder- 
men and common- council voted for Philip 
de Tailleur ; and che populace ns a 

alter 


r ̃ — —— a — « 9 * 
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Walter Hervey, a turbulent and factious 


man, who ſet up for a demagogue, or pa- 
tron of the poorer citizens. 
The diſpate began during Henry's laſt 
illneſs ; and both parties repaired to Weſt- 
minſter, in order to appeal to his majeſty, 
whom they greatly diſturbed by their noiſe 

%% ng 
This ſcene of riot and confaſion continu» 
ed for'ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and the po- 
pulace had actually formed a defign of plun- 
dering and deſtroying the richer citizens, 
when, upon Henry's" death, the members 
of the king's council went into the city, 


and reconciled the two parties, by propoſi 
a new election at St. Paul's croſs, 27: 


Hervey was choſen mayor, after havi 


ſworn that he would not moleſt or oppreſs $ 
| ng 4 erſon who had one Me} +, 
=" 1 


s troubleſome diſpute being happily 


compromiſed, and the folemnity of Henry's 


funeral performed, the council ordered the 
eat ſeal to be broken, and a new one to 


e made in its place; with an alteration in 


the name, which was delivered to Walter 
- de Mer ron the Chancellor. 6 All the noble- 


men who were preſent at the obſequies; 


took the oath of allegiance to Edward; the 


king's peace was re-pybliſhed, and orders 
were ſent to all the ſheriffs in England to 


* 


ne 99 
In leſs than a fortnight after the funeral, 
the great council of the nation was aſſem- 
bled in the New Temple, and the oath ad- 
miniſtered to all the prelates, noblemen, 
and freeholders in the kingdom. Thoſe of 
Ireland ſwore fealty to Edward, before 
Maurice Fitz - Maurice, the juſticiary of that 
kingdom; but Llewellyn ap Griffith, prince 
of North-Wales, being ſummoned to meet 
the king's commiſſioners at the ford of 
Montgomery, and take the oath of - allegi- 
ance, refuſed to obey the order. . 
Edward himſelf ſeems to have been ap- 
prehenſive of ſome diſturbance in London, 


for which reaſon he wrote a letter from 


Sicily, directed to the mayor, ſheriffs, and 
commons, requiring them to keep the peace 
oo · o . 
But before the arrival of this letter, all 
diſputes were happily accommodated by the 
care and vigilance of Walter Merton, the 
chancellor, who, though an eccleſſaſtic, 
boldly oppoſed the encroachments of the 
clergy, whenever they happened to inter- 
fere with the prerogative of the crown, or 
the privileges of the people. He refuſed to 
agree to the proviſion of the late pope, who 
had appointed Robert de Kilwarby arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, without a canonical 
election, or the canſent of the king; nor 
would he allow the biſhop of Chicheſter, 
FE 


{ 

| 

| ; 
| 

1 
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though abſolved by his holineſs, to enter 
the kingdom, becauſe he was accompanied 


by Amaury de Montfort; nay he was ſo en- 


raged at that prelate, for ſuch an inſtance 
of diſloyalty and preſumption, that he even 
ſeized his — and deprived him of the 
r > uf 1k nhiowets 
He was equally active and ſucceſsful in 
ſuppreſſing the bands of robbers that infeſt- 
ed the country, and in filling the king's 

coffers, by impoſing a talliage upon the 
cities, boroughs, and demeſnes of the 
In the mean time Edward repaired to 
Rome, in conſequence of an invitation from 
Gregory X. who accompanied him to Pa- 
leſtine, from whence he had been lately re- 


called to fill the papal throne; and in order | 
to reimburſe him for the expences of the 
cruſade, he now granted him a tenth of all | 

the eccleſiaſtical revenues in England, for 

the ſpace of two or three years. 


In paſſing through Italy, he was every 


where received with the greateſt honours, 


and the moſt hearty acclamations ; and was 


met, on the borders of Savoy, by a number 
of Engliſn prelates and noblemen. His 


queen had hitherto kept him company; 
but now parted with him at Lyons, and 


went into Gaſcony, where ſhe was ſoon 


* A. D. 1273. | 
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after delivered of LY fon, named Al- 


The me of TY beweg whieh filled oY 


world with wonder and admiration, excited 


the envy or provoked the vanity of ſome 
noblemen of Bourgogne; and when he 

came to Chalons fur Saone, the count of 
that territory, defirous of engaging with 
ſuch a-renowned hero, propoſed a tourna- 
ment, and even Vue Edward ' to a trial of 8 


=, fill. 


Edward was never averſe to any cpo 


of that nature; he readily accepted the 


challenge, and, with his knights, holding 
the field againſt all that would enter the 


| lifts againſt him, came off victorious, to the 
no ſmall mortification of the count, who 

Was ſo enraged at his defeat, that he con- 
verted the ludicrous combat into a real 


battle. Some lives were loſt in the 


ſcuffle; but the bong e ſtill maintained 
their ground. 


From Chalons Edward proceeded to Paris, 


where lie was magniffcently entertained by 
Philip, to whom he did homage for all the 
lands he held in France, and even for thoſe 
_ territories which (as he expreſſed himſelf on 
the occaſion) he ought to hold, and of 
which he probably reſolved to recover the 


ſſeſſion, as ſoon as a favourable opporey= 


Mp. -- After 
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After having ſtayed about a fortnight at 
Paris, he ſet out for Gaſcony ; and Gaſton 


de Moncade, 'viſcount of Bearne, who had 
raiſed a rebellion in his abſence, retired, at 


his approach, into the mountainous parts of 


the country; but thither he was cloſely pur- 
ſued, and taken in one of his caſtles. 

Gaſton was treated with great lenity and 
indulgence, and even ſuffered to ride abroad 
for his exerciſe and diverſion, in conſe- 
quence of an oath he had taken that he 
would not leave the court without the 


king's licence; but, notwithſtanding that 


obligation, he no ſooner found an opportu- | 


— than he made his eſcape. 


e was afterwards cited to appear in the 
court of Gaſcony, held at St. Sever, and, 
having refuſed to obey the ſummons, he 
was declared a rebel, and all his towns, 
caſtles, and effects, were forfeited to his 
- majeſty, The king entered Bearne with an 
army, in order to put the ſentence in exe- 


- 


cution ; and Gaſton, to avert the impend- 


ing danger, a p ©. 99-0 to Philip, as lord- | 
| Paramount of t | 


e country 


Edward paid ſo — regard to this ax 

peal, that he withdrew his troops, and. pub- 
ed a proclamation, forbidding any 

ſon to injure the viſcount or his v us, 

until the matter ſhould be finally determin- 

ed. The cauſe was IP tried in 


the 
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the court of F rance, where it was decreed 
that Gaſton ſhould. go to England, throw 
himſelf at the king's feet, and ſubmit to 
whatever terms his majeſty ſhould Wa 
proper to impoſe. 

Edward would not pretend to judge in 
a cauſe in which himſelf was ſo nearl 
concerned; he therefore referred the whole 
matter to the arbitration. of the king of 
France; and Gaſton, diſpleaſed with this 
reference, had the inſolence to demand 
that he m 7 be allowed to decide the 
diſpute with Edward in ſingle combat. 
The king rejected his propoſal with a 8 
coming indignation; and the viſcount con- 
tinued in a ſtate of outlawry for ſix years, 
at the end of which he was indulged 
with a pardon, and reſtored to the pol- 
ſeſſion of all his territories. _ 

While Edward was in Gaſcony, he form- : 
ed two alliances, which he bad reaſon 
to think would be productive of many ad- 
vantages. The one was with Peter the 
| eldeſt infant of Arragon, and the other 
with Henry 1. king of Navarre; and they 

were ſtrengthened by contracts of mar- 
riages between the children of Peter and 
Henry, and thoſe of the mY of England ; 
ple the ee n I never took | 


a 8 * 
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Peter's eldeſt fon, who was afhanced to 
Edward's daughter Eleanor, did not live 
to the age of manhood; and the king of 
Navarre dying in the courſe of the fol- 
Jowing year, Blanche of Artois, his widow, 
and mother of Jane the young princeſs, 
betrothed to Henry prince of | England, 
carried her to Paris, where ſhe was after- 
wards married to Philip the Fair, and 
added the kingdom of Navarre and the 
counties of Champagne and Brie to the 
„% r RR. 
Edward having ſettled the affairs of 
Gaſcony, reſolved to ſet out for England 
immediately, that ſo he might arrive time 
enough to be crowned on the Sunday after 
Eaſter; but the pope, apprehenſive that 
fuch a ftep might hinder ſome of the Eng- 
liſh * from attending the council 
which he had ſummoned to meet at L)?“ 
ons on the firſt of May, perſuaded him 
„ tt 62 7 
The chief intention of his holineſs in 
aſſembling this council, was to procure an 
aid for the relief of the Chriſtians in Pa- 
leſtine; and it was accordingly agreed that 
for that purpoſe a tenth ſhould be 'levi- 
ed upon all eccleſiaſtical revenues in Eu- 
rope for the ſpace of fix. years: Edward 
ſent agents to attend this aſſembly, which 
VVV was 
A. P. 2274. e 


\ 


was no ſooner broke up; than he ſet out 
on his Journey for England. 


. 


At Montreuil he was met by Guy de 
Dampiere, count of Flanders, who waited 
for him at that place, in order to com- 

omiſe a difference, which, for ſome time, 

ad interrupted the commerce between 
the Engliſh and the Flemings. The kings 
of England had been wont, ever ſince 
the conqueſt, to grant a penſion to the 
counts of Flanders in return for certain 
ſervices Which the latter engaged to per- 
form; and Margaret, the preſent counteſs, 
pretended 'a right to the ſame annuity: 
She had lately ſent an agent to the Eng- 
liſh- court, inſiſting upon the payment of 


all the arrears that were due to her, and 


n regular remittance of the penſion for 


as ridiculous and unjuſt ;* and ſhe, in re- 

venge, cauſed all the effects of the Eng. 
liſh and Gaſcon merchants reſiding in her 
dominions, to be ſeized and confiſcated. 
The Flemings in England were treated 


in the ſame manner; and a proclamation 


publiſhed, forbidding the exportation of 
wool to Flanders under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties ; a circumſtance that diſtreſſed Mar- 
garet to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was fain 
to ſue for an accommodation, in order to 
accompliſh which ſhe now ſent her ſon to 
Montreuil to treat with Edward, 1 
bs Ee N 
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The king ordered ſome of the princi- 
pal citizens of London to come to Mon- 

treuil, and aſſiſt at the conferences; and 

a treaty of peace was accordingly con- 
cluded, on condition. that Margaret ſhould 

renounce all title to the penſion, indemni- 
fy the Engliſh merchants for the loſs they 
had ſuftained by the ſeizure of their ef- 
fects, and oblige ſome of her chief nobi- 
lity to be ſurety for the performance of 


theſe articles, 


This difference being compromiſed, nd 1 


a free trade opened with Flanders, Ed- 
ward embarked for England, and arrived 
at Dover .on the hes of Auguſt. On 
the -nineteenth * of the ſame month he 
was crowned at Weſtminſter by Robert de 
' Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a- 


midſt a greater concourſe of prelates, no- 


bility. and people than had ever been ſeen 
on the like occaſion ; and who were all en- 
tertained for a fortnight, at the king's 
_ expence. His brother Edmund, earl of 
| Lancaſter, officiated as high-ſteward of Eng- 
land at this ſolemnity; but as it had fre- 
quently been found dangerous to inveſt a 
| fubjegt with an hereditary right to this 
dignity, he next day renounced all claim 


to it in fee and inheritance, though Ed- 


ward allowed him to enjoy it for life. . 
Q5 8 | 4-8 61- Fi | 117 
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Among the other illuftrious perſons who - 


_ graced this ceremony with their preſence, 


were Alexander III. king of Scotland, 
who did homage for the lands he held of 
England, and John duke of Brittany with 
their wires Margaret and Beatrix; but 
both theſe ladies, who were Edward's ſiſ- 
ters, died in the Lent following. Sook 
after the king ſuſtained an additional 
loſs by the death of his ſon Henry, 
as did alſo his brother Edmund, by the 
deceaſe of his wife Aveline, - heireſs. of 
Albemarle, Holdernefſe, and Devon. At 
the coronation, five hundred horſes were 
turned looſe into the fields, as the pro- 
perty of thoſe who ſhould happen to catch 
them. % > gs TINS aa > 
As Edward's finances were but in a bad 
condition, he would have been little able 


pH defray the expences of all theſe particu- 
lars, had not his coffers been ſeaſonably 


filled by the tax upon eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
with which the pope had lately indulged 
him; but as this ſupply was almoſt exhauſt- 
ed, and as he had often obſerved the bad 
effects of his father's negligence and want 
of œconomy, he now reſolved to examine 
into the ſtate of his own revenues. 
With this view he appointed commiſſi- 


- 


oners of inqueſt; to make a progreſs through 


the kingdom, and take an exact account of 


all 
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all the tenants that held of him; ei- 
ther by military ſervice or in ancient de- 
meſne; of the number of fees enjoyed by 
the former, and the condition of the farms 
poſſeſſed by the latter; and that he might 
not neglect the privileges of the people, 
while he ſecured the prerogatives of the 
crown, the ſame commiſſioners were direct - 
ed to enquire into the conduct of magi- 
ſtrates and ſheriffs, in conſequence of which 
all thoſe who had been guilty of bribery, 
extortion, or any other miſdemeanor, were 
turned out of their places, which were im- 
mediately ſapplied with perſons of _—_ | 
probity and virtue. 

In order to guard againſt ſuch nialovert; 
tions for the future, he convoked a general 
parliament, in which many excellent laws 
were made for the advantage of the people, 
who were ſo well ſatisfied with theſe regula- 

tions, that they granted him a fifteenth of 
all their moveables, to pay the debts he had 


Contracted in the cruſade. 


The merchants too were ſo fenfible of his: 
goodneſs, in taking care of their intereſts in 
the late treaty with Flanders, in providing 
for the ſecurity of their effects in caſe of 
ſhipwreck, and freeing them from ſeveral 
heavy duties and unreaſonable tolls, that 
they unanimouſly ſubjected themſelves to a 
Voluntary — It was at ente 
eſire 
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deſire that a tax of half a mark was laid on 
every ſack of wool, and twice as much upon 
every three hundred ſkins and every laſt of 
leather, to be raiſed throughout England, 
Wales, and Ireland, for the uſe of the king 
and his heirs for ever. This tax was called 
the new cuſtom, in contradiſtinction to that 
which had been formerly paid, and is ſaid 
to have been granted by the prelates, the 
nobility, and the whole community of mer- 
eee is OE 
Among the many laws enacted in this 
parliament, there were ſome relating to the 
Jews. Theſe people, during the diſturb- 
ances of the late reign, had, by bribing 
-the king's council, been admitted to all the 
privileges of Chriſtian natives; they pur- 
chaſed houſes, lands, and manors ; appear- 
ed at aflizes to ſerve on juries; received 
| oaths of fealty and homage, from their de- 
_ pendants; and enjoyed ſeiſin and the 
wardſhips of Chriſtian heirs, together with 
the right of preſentation to churches. 
The clergy exclaimed loudly (and with 
good reaſon too) againſt this enormity, 
which indeed gave great offence - to the 
whole body of the nation. The king him- 
ſelf was ſhocked: at ſuch a ſcandalous prac- 
tice, which he now took care to aboliſh by 
a law, rendering the © Jews incapable of 
holding fee or freehold ; obliging them to 
20 ; 3 „„ 
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wear a mark on their outward garment to 
diſtinguiſh them from Chriſtians; and for- 
bidding them, on pain of incurring the 
Jaw ug penalties, to lend money upon 
ulury. Bw : 1 n 5 n 
We have already obſerved in the liſe of 
Henry, that according to the Dictum de 
Kenilworth, all the forfeited eſtates were 
to be reſtored to the original owners up- 
on their paying a certain ſum to his ma- 
jeſty, according to the nature of their 
offence; and as this depended in a great 
meaſure upon the length of time they 
had continuèd in rebellion, and as the pre- 
iſe period at which the rebellion com- 
menced was not diſtinctly aſcertained, the 
deciſion of theſe points occaſioned much 
diſpute and altercation, and diffuſed à ſpi- 
rit of diſcontent and animokity among the 
In order to remedy this inconvenience, 
Edward declared that none ſhould be con- 
| ſidered: as rebels who had not appeared 
in arms from the month of Aptil, when his 
father marched towards Northampton, till 
the fixteenth day of September in the fol- 
lowing year, when the peace was pra- 
claimed in the parliament of Wincheſter. 
While Edward was thus laudably em- 
ployed in reforming the ſtate of the king- 
dem, he was ſummoned to Paris ay a peer 
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of. France, to aſſiſt at the trial at a great 
cauſe depending between the duke of Bur- 
gundy and Robert count of Nevers, touch- 


ing the right of ſucceſſion to that dutchy; 


but he ſent agents to excuſe his Son attend oy 
ance, on account of the unſettled =_ of 
his own affairs ; and his apology was rel Adi go. 


1y admitted by Philip the Hardy. 
The pope likewiſe demand the ſum of 


eight thouſand marks, as the arrears of the 
annual revenue, which, ever ſince the time 
that John had ſhamefully reſigned his crowh 
to the Roman pontiff, had been paid by the 


kings of England to his holineſs. Edward 
would willingly have freed himſelf from 


this diſgraceful mark of dependance upon 


a forei Fu power ; but, afraid of embroiling 
| himſelf with the clergy in the beginning of 
his reign, he at laſt conſented to the pay- 
ment. 


fads: 4 in oder to render this tribute 
leſs dangerous and diſhonourable, he after- 
wards propoſed to pope Nicholas III. that, 


_ inſtead of being iſſued out of the exchequer, 


it ſhould be charged upon ſome abbeys and 
priories, which he would endow with lands 

6 an equal value; but this would have 
been entirely inconſiſtent with all the max- 


ims of the court af Rome, which, far from 


or. K. any claim 7 has once obtain. 
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146 The Hiſtory of ExcLanny. © 

ed or uſurped, is always ſure to improve it to 
the beſt advantage; and as this tribute 
might one day be made a pretext for ad- 
vancing farther claims upon the Engliſh | 
crown, Nicholas rejected the propoſal. ' 

Edward having thus ſettled the affairs of 
the nation, reſolved to chaſtiſe Llewellyn, 
prince of North - Wales, who had refuſed to 
do homage for his territories, and ſeemed 
bent upon renouncing his allegiance to the 
crown of England. Immediately after the 
death of Henry, and before the return of 


Edward, he had been ſummoned. to come 


and take the. oath to the abſent king ; 
but he declined complying with this 
JJ... ² a0 
When Edward arrived, he was again 
ſummoned to do homage, and aſſiſt at the 
coronation as a vaſſal; but he ftill found an 


excuſe for neglecting the citation; he . 


tended that the Engliſh had violated the 


articles of the laſt treaty, and committed | 
ſeveral outrages on the Welch borders, for 


which he now demanded ſatisfaction. In 
order to remove this pretence, Edward ſent 
commiſſioners to accommodate the differ- 
ence, and again ſummoned him to repair to 
court, and ſwear fealtx. 3 
le ſtill refuſed to obey ; and hearing 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury * 
e e 


Enwankey: dS: ry: 
ed to excommunicate his perſon, and lay 
his lands under an interdi&, he applied to 
the pope, who forbade the prelate to pro- 
ceed to ſuch extremities, as Llewellyn offer- 
ed to do homage to the king in perſon, on 
the frontiers of his dominions, whete alone 
he alledged he was obliged to perform it. 
Edward agreed to receive it even in this 
manner, and accordingly ſet out for Shrewſ- 
bury, to meet the Welch prince; but fall. 
ing ill on the road, the interview was de- 
layed till another time. „ 
Llewellyn was afterwards ſummoned to 
appear before the parliament; but he paid 
no regard to this citation; he now pretend - 
ed, that, as Edward had always diſcovered 
a perſonal hatred and animoſity againſt him, 
be could not think himſelf fafs at the Eng- 
| Iſh couft; but would do homage to the 
crown in his own country, if the king 
would ſend commiſſioners to receive it, or 


5 any neutral place he ſhould chuſe to ap- 


point; and in caſe neither of theſe offers 
| ſhould be accepted, he declared he was 
willing To come to Weſtminſter, ' provided 
the king would ſend his eldeſt fon, toge- 

ther with the earl of Glouceſter and the 
chancellor, into Wales, as. pledges for the 
ſafety of his perſon. Edward, proyoked at 
this inſolent propoſal, reſolved to reduce 
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and archdeacon of Canterbury, the biſhop 
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him by ſorce of arms; and the parliament 


Was no ſooner broken UP, than he began to 


make preparations for that purpoſe, / - 
Mean while Eleanor de Montfort, daugh- 


ter of the late earl of Leiceſter, who was' 


affianced to Llewellyn, and was coming 
from the Continent to Wales, under the 
conduct of her brother Amaury, was taken 


in her paſſage by a ſhip belonging to Bri- 
_ fol, an 
The young lady was detained in the queen's 


delivered to the king's officers. 


court, but treated with great civility and 
politeneſs ; and her brother was confined 
firſt in the caſtle of Corfe, and afterwards 
In that of Sherburn, until the pope. claim 


Ing him as his chaplain, he was removed to 


an ecclefiaſtical priſon. 
Llewellyn demanded his bride, and of- 


fered to do homage at Montgomery or Of- 


weſtre, 2 e was favoured with a 
u 


act, ſubſcribed by the archbiſnop 


of Winton, the earls of Norfolk, Lincoln, 


 _ Glouceſter, and Warenne, and Roger de 
Mortimer. e 15 


The parliament, incenſed at this inſolent 


propoſal, adviſed the king to fubdue him 
1 force of arms, and granted a large ſub- 

_ fidy for that purpoſe, Llewellyn was, by a 

_ ſentence of the king's court, declared guilty 


of 


E DUWAAD I. 149 
of contumacy, and breach of the peace, and 
a reſolution was taken to proceed againſt 


him as an open rebel. 


The military tenants of the crown were 
ſummoned to meet at Worceſter, by the en- 
ſuing Midſummer; the marches were guard- 
ed; the forts were furniſhed with garriſons, 
and ſupplied with plenty of ammunition; 
and all the ſubjects of Edward, whether in 
England, Ireland, or Guienne, were forbid 
to hold any correſpondence with Llewellyn, 
or his adherents, under pain of incurring 
the penalty of high-treſon. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his 
ſuffragans, again threatened him with the 
ſentences of excommunication and interdict, 
which were actually publiſhed in the month 
of February following.“ A body of three 
hundred men was immediately ſent to the 
marches, to prevent the incurſions of the 
Welch: Roger de Mortimer was appointed 
commander of all the forces in Hereford- 
ſhire, Salop, and the adjacent counties; 
and, in order to weaken Llewellyn, by de- 
taching his friends from his intereſt, Wil- 
liam de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and 
Pagen de Chaworth, who commanded in 
Cheſhire, were. empowered to grant a par- 
don to ſach barons as ſhould be willing to 


| & A. b. 1277. 
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ſubmit, nnn 9; king of 
England. _ 

This expedient had a good effect e Reſe 
ap Meredith, lord of Dynevaur, with all 
the noblemey of South - Wales, readily ac- 
cepted the propoſal, and actually did hom- 
age, on condition of holding their lands 
immediately of the crown; and the caſtle 
of Stratywy was delivered to Chaworth, 
ho built another at nn. in order 


to overawe the enemy. 


_ Llewellyn. could. not depend 1 uf on his 

fabjeQts, even in North -Wales ; bro- 
_ thers; David and Roderic, whom he bad 
ſtripped of their, eſtates, and who. had 
lately taken refuge in the court of Eng- 
— had many partifans.! in that part of the 


* nothing to exped from the "ay 
i and anĩmoſities of the Engliſh barons, 
who were all well-affefted to the preſent 
government; and inſtead of the weak, ir- 
reſolute, and inaQtive prince with whom he 
| had hitherto contended, he had now to deal 
with one of the greateſt monarchs, and moſt 
conſummate generals of the age. 
la theſe circumſtances. it was ſurely the 

height of madneſs in Llewellyn, to provoke 
the indignation of Edward, by his late in- 
ſolent and arrogant behaviour, and thus to 
| DO" ama into a "way which, 8 
of. 


Kere '- $55 
of delivering him from his dependance upon 
the Engliſh crown, reduced him to a more 
wretched and abje& condition than that in 
which he was already placed. - 
As Edward was tebolved to continue in 
Wales until he ſhould have reduced it to an 
entire ſubjection, he ordered the court of 


exchequer, and the juſtices of the bench, to 
be removed to Shrewſbury, that the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice might not be interrupt - 

ed while he ſhould be engaged in this ex- 


)%%%ÜÜ˙ A as 2h, 
About Midſummer he entered Wales, on 
the ſide. of Cheſhire, with a formidable 


army; and as Llewellyn placed his chief 
dependence upon his inacceſſible woods and 
faſtneſſes, he ordered a large road to be 


opened through a long tract of woods, from 
the frontiers of England as far as Caernar- 


vonſhire, that his troops might proceed with 


the greater eaſe and expedition. 
While the beſt 
employed in this laborious undertaking, he 
built the caſtles of Flint and Ruthland, to 
keep the neighbouring country in ſubjec- 


tion ; and then advanced to the mountains 


of Snowdun, among which the enemy had 
taken ſhelter. | | 


There indeed they might have bid defi- 


ance to the whole power of England, could 
they have fallen upon any way of procuring 
. 1 „ 


art of his forces were 
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ſapplies of proviſion ; but Edward had taken 
care to cut them off from all reſources of 
that nature; and Llewellyn, reduced to the 
hard neceſſity of ſtarving or ſubmitting, was 
obliged to fue for a peace, and agree to ſuch 
terms 2s the conqueror thought proper to 
impoſe: theſe were, that he ſhoald pay fifty 
thoaſand pounds to indemnify the king for 
| the expences of the expedition; that he 
ſhould relinquiſh all claim to the cantreds 
of Ros, Ryuonioc, Tegengl, and Duffryn 
Clwyd, comprehending all the country from 
Cheſhire to the river Conway; that he 
ſhould” hold the iſle of Angleſey, as a grant 
from Edward, to whom he ſhould pay an 
annual tribute of a thouſand marks; that all 
the Welch nobility ſhould do homage to the 
king of England, except the four barons of 
Snowdun, who were to continue vaſſals to 
Llewellyn; that he ſhould releaſe all the 
barons he had impriſoned, and do juſtice to 
to his brothers; that Llewellyn, with his 
council, and twenty men out of every can- 
tred in his dominions, ſhould annually 
ſwear to the obſervance of theſe articles; 
that ten noblemen, of the firſt diſtinction, 


mmhoculd be given as hoſtages ; and Llewellyn, 


as ſoon as he ſhould be abſolved from the 
Cenſures of the church, ſhould do homa 
to Edward firſt at Ruthland, and afterwards 


- ac London.” Wl, 


Bense 13 
This treaty, which was concluded at 
Aberconway, being ratified and confirmed, 
the king remitted the payment of the fifty 
thouſand pounds, and Llewellyn accom- 
panied him to Weſtminſter, where, on 
Chriſtmas-day, he took the oath of alle- 
giance, in preſence of the prelates and no- 
ww o& Eopiand. 171 
Ne 


glecting, however, to come to mo. - 


next parliament, which was held at Gla- 
ſtonbury, where Edward cauſed Arthur's 


tomb to be opened, in order to view the 


remains of that illuſtrious hero, his de- 

ſigns began to be ſuſpected.“ The king 
3 to the Marches with a ſmall body 

of forces, and ſummoned Llewellyn to 
- attend him at Worceſter. The Welch 
prince obeyed the order with great punc- 
tuality, and gave ſuch a full and ſatis- 
factory account of his conduct, that Ed- 
ward reſtored the hoſtages, together with 

Eleanor de Montfort, whoſe nuptials with 


Llewellyn were ſolemnized on the thir- 


teenth of October, with great pomp and 
magnificence. V»'j 
This expedition was no ſooner finiſhed 
than Edward concluded a contract of mar- 
riage between his daughter Jane of Acra, 
and Harman, eldeſt ſon of Rodolphus king 
of the Romans, from whom the preſent 
By | Eee”. IS 
he A. D. 1278. 1 


0 . 
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houſe of Auſtria is deſcended; but that 
prince dying young, the nuptials were 
never conſummated. | - _. 15 
A treaty of the fame kind between 
his third daughter Margaret, and John, 
eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lorrain and 
Brabant, was attended with better ſucceſs, 
the match being completed about twelve 
years after, when the. young princeſs attain- 


cd to the age of fifteen. _ 


About the ſame time Alexander III. 
king of Scotland, renewed his homage to 


Edward before the parliament at Weſt- 


minſter, where he acknowledged himſelf 
the king's liege vaſſal, and Robert de 
Bruce earl of Warwick, took the oath of 
„„ „ EOS nn” 
In the ſame parliament the ſtatute of 
Oxford, as it is called, and which was 


enacted during the expedition into Wales, 


Was approved and confirmed ; it was a col- 
legion of ſome excellent laws ſecuring the 
rights and liberties of the ſubjects, and 
proyiding for the better adminiſtration of 


Juſtice; and to accompliſh this end the 


more effectually, the king ordained that - 

none ſhould enjoy the office of ſheriff but 
ſuch as actually reſided within the parti- 
cular ſhire which was ſubject to their ju- 

HANES ⁵—— on a 


0 | a « * As 


| EpwankDy L- xg 
As his (coffers were now. almoſt empty, 
he ſent ofders to the ſheriffs for all thoſe 
who held of him by knights ſervice in 
capite, and were poſleſſed of a fee of 
twenty pounds a year, to come and re- 
ceive the honour of knighthood, -E 
The coin of the kingdom had lately 
been debaſed by the wicked practice of 
clipping the cold, which had greatly en- 
| hanced the price of proviſions, and had 
a fatal effect upon foreign commerce, The 
Jews were generally ſuſpected of _ 
guilty of this crime, and it ſoon appeared 
that theſe ſuſpicions were too well found- 
ed; for, great numbers of them being 
Pn and brought to trial, they 
| were convicted upon the cleareſt evidence, 

and condemned to death. No leſs than 
two hundred and eighty were executed 
in London, beſides thoſe that ſuffered in 
other parts of England: their houſes and 


5 effedts were forfeited, and fold for the uſe. 


of the king, who aſſigned half the pro- 
duce of the ſale for the maintenance of 
ſuch as ſhould be converted to Chriſtia- 
nity. Great quantities of clipped money 
were found in their houſes ; and the fines 
| 12 by ſuch as eſcaped death, as well as 

y the goldſmiths, with whom they were 
to a conſiderable 


concerned, amounted 
Mean 


ſum.“ 


0 A. D. 1279. 
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Mean while, the county of Ponthieu de- 
volved to the Ter by the death of her 
mother Jane of Caſtile, which happened 


on the ſixteenth of March in the preced- 
ing year; and Edward going over to the 
Continent, concluded a treaty at Amiens 
with the king of France, _ confirming | 
etween their 
_ fathers when Henry relinquiſhed all claim 


that which had been made 


to Normandy and Anjou. 


Nevertheleſs, Edward reſerved the yearly 


rent of thirty pounds out of the revenues 
of Normandy, as a token of that dutchy's 


having once belonged to his. anceſtors. 


Having ſettled that point, and given ſe- 
curity to the French, king for the pay- 


ment of ſix thouſand livres, he received 


the inveſtiture of Ponthieu, together with 
the Agenois, and ſome lands in the Limoſin, 


Perigort, and Quercy, which ought to have 


been conſigned to him at the death of 


Alphonſo count of Poitiers. Then he went 
to Abbeville to receive the homage of 
his new vaſſals, and returned to England 
about Midſummer, to complete his plan of 
reformation; 5 „„ JO 
_ _ Great complaints had been made of the 
prodigious wealth of the clergy, which daily 
.encreaſed to the prejudice of individuals, 
and the detriment of the nation in general. 
The barons indeed had taken care to in- 


ert 
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parliament, to whom he exp 
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ſert a clauſe in the Great Charter, ex- 
preſsly forbidding all perſons to alienate 
their lands to the church; but this arti- 


cle had been little regarded; and the evil 


was now grown to ſuch a height, that 


all the lands of the kingdom - muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have fallen into 
clergy, if ſome method had not been found 


e hands of the 


out to prevent ſuch a public calamity. _ - 
For this purpoſe the king convoked a 


timents on this ſubject; he obſerved that 
as the church neither died nor alienated, 


medy ſhould be deviſed for ſuch a pu- 


blic grievance.” The propofal was re- 
ceived | with great joy, and the famous 


ſtatute of Mortmain was enacted, by which 


all perſons. were ſtrictly forbid to diſpoſe 
of their effects to religious ſocieties with- 


out the conſent of the king or lords of 
the fiefs. 3 The 3 4 5 . 
It was likewiſe decreed in the ſame 


aſſembly, that no perſon ſhould come to 
parliament in arms; and John Peckam, 
upon the promotion of Robert 
de Kilwarby to the dignity of a cardi- 
nal, had been appointe 
the ſee of Canterbury, was ſummoned to 
anſwer for ſome canons he had made in 


who, 


Vor, XI, n O a ſynod 


ained his ſen- 


all their lands muſt in time be engroſſed 
by the clergy, unleſs ſome effeQtual re- 


by the pope to 
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a ſynod at Reading, prejudicial to tlie 
P ns 
In conſeqnence of this trial, he was 
ſharply reprimarfded for his preſumption, 
and obliged not only to revoke the arti- 
cles of which he was accuſed, but alſo 
to renounce all other conſtitutions that 
might encroach upon the prerogative of the 
crown, or the privileges of the people. 
This mortification of the primate gave 
great pleaſure to the archbiſh 
who had long been at variance with him 
about the trifling and infigniticant cere- 
many of carrying their croſs erect in 
each other's province; and Edward had 
the addreſs to improve their reſentment to 
«is own advantape- >, £55 
He now defired them to uſe their- in- 
fluence with their reſpeQive clergy, in or- 
der to procure him a fifteenth of their 
revenues for the ſpace of three years. 
Vork was fo well pleaſed with the king 
for puniſhing the inſolence of his rival, 
that he agreed to the propoſal immediate- 
ly ; and Canterbury was obliged to follow 
his example for fear of loſing the favour 
of Edward entirely.*® _ Mnf 
Among the many excellent regulations 
which Edward made for the good of the 
kingdom, he unbappily took one ſtep 
* A.D. 1230, _ 


op of York, 
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which EY have occaſioned the moſt 


fatal conſequences. During the troubles 


of the two laſt reigns, ſeveral perſons had 
taken poſſeſſion of lands to which they 
had no juſt claim, and the crown had ſuf- 
fored by theſe appropriations. 


- In order to reme y this evil, the par- - 
Hama: which met in the coun of this 


| year, paſſed an act obliging all Jand-hold- 


. to produce their title of charters be- 
re the paper judges. This ſtatute, from 
iſh word warrant, was called Quo | 


- — Eng 
Warranto, and is properly a right to de- 


mand of any pon by what title he holds | 


his eftate. 
©, But however laudable this ln 
might be in itſelf, the king was prompted 


either by his own avarice, or the ill ad- 
vice of his courtiers, to apply it to a ve- 


Ty bad purpoſe. He knew that among 


the infinite numbers that held lands of 
the crown, there muſt neceſſarily be many 
who had Joſt their titles, and he ungene- 
rouſly reſolved to take advantage of their 
misfortune, under pretence of putting the 


ſtatute of Quo Warranto in execution. 


With this view he publiſhed a procla- 
mation, commanding all - tenants of the 
crown to produce their titles before the 
Tg” of che realm; an order that was 


e 02 n juſtly 
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160 The Hiſtory of EncLanD.. 
juſtly conſidered as the ſource of great 
craelty and oppreſſion, „55 
Accordingly thoſe . who were firſt exa- 
mined, and could not produce their ori- 
inal titles, though they pleaded long poſ- 
| leon; were forced to pay large ſums to 
the king for the liberty of preſerving 
their eſtates. And, indeed, it is hard to 
ſay where this evil would have ſtopped, 
had it not been effectually ſuppreſſed by 
the courage and reſolution of the earl of 
Warenne, who being required to produce 
his title, drew: an old ruſty ſword, and ad- 
dreſſed the Judges in the following terms: 


4 By this ſword,” ſaid he, my anceſtors 


„who came in with William the Baſtard, 
« acquired their lands, and by the ſame 
« will I defend them to the laſt drop of 
% my blood: it was not for himſelf a- 
lone that William conquered, nor was 
„it for him only that my anceſtors 
r % 
This bold and ſenſible reply ſeemed like- 
ly to expoſe the earl to the reſentment 
and indignation of his majeſty; but it- 


produced a very different effect. The king 


plainly perceived that the meaſure he was 
now purſuing, would be attended with 
the moſt fatal conſequences; and that the 
barons were ſtill poſſeſſed of the ſame un- 
conquerable ſpirit of independence mo 


* 


EDUARD I. 167 
bad ſhaken the throne of his father and 
grandfather. Influenced by this conſidera- 
tion, he revoked the proclamation; and 
from the joy expreſſed by the people on 
this occaſion, it might be eaſily judged how 
deeply they had reſented the injury. 
Mean while Llewellyn began to repent © 
'the agreement he had made with Edward, 
and reſolved to embrace the firſt - oppor- 
tunity of recovering his independence: 
- his; ſubjects were ſtill more eager to re- 
nounce their allegiance to the Engliſh, 
whom they conſidered as their mortal ene- 
mies; but thinking it neceſſary to eſſect 
a reconciliation between their prince and 
his brother David, whom Edward had 
created earl of Derby, and indulged with 
the honour, of Denbigh, an annuity of a 
- thouſand marks, and the manor of Frod- 
+ ſham: in Cheſhire, the Welch noblemen 
"I their good offices for that pur- 
9 avid, who had ſeveral cauſes of com- 
- Plaint againſt Edward, + readily embraced 
the propoſal ; and immediately taking the 
field with a ſtrong body of forces, ſur- 
- prized the caſtle of Hawarden, in which 
Roger de Clifford, the governour, was dan- 
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2 wounded, and carried off a pri- 
Toner to Snow dunn 


8 i | » A, D, 1281. OREN, 


4S By this 
„who came in with William the Baſtard, 
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160 The Hiſtory of ExcLann.. 
juſtly conſidered as the ſource of great 
cruelty and oppreſſion, 65 


Accordingly thoſe . who were firſt exa- 


mined, and could not produce their ori- 
inal titles, though they pleaded long poſ- 


ſeſſion, were forced to pay large ſums to 


the king for the liberty of preſerving 
their eſtates. And, indeed, it is hard to 
ſay where this evil would have ſtopped, 


had it not been effectually ſuppreſſed by 


the courage and reſolution of the earl of 
Warenne, who being required to produce 


his title, drew an old ruſty ſword, and ad- 


dreſſed the Judges in the following terms: 
2 „ ſaid he, my anceſtors. 


« acquired their lands, and by the ſame 


„ will I defend them to the laſt drop of 
% my blood: it was not for himſelf a- 
lone that William conquered, nor was 
„it for him only that my anceſtors 


r 5 N 
This bold and ſenſible reply ſeemed like- 
ly to expoſe the earl to the reſentment. 
and indignation of his majeſty ; but it 
produced a very different effect. The king 
plainly perceived that the meaſure he was 


now purſuing, would be attended with 


the moſt fatal conſequences; and that the 


barons were ſtill. poſſeſſed of the ſame un- 
conquerable ſpirit of independence which 


had 


1 
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bad gaken the throne of his father and 
grandfather. Influenced by this conſidera- 
tion, ue revoked * progres A and 
from the joy expreſſe the e on 
this Lee 19080 be eaſily judged how 
* deeply they had reſented the injury. 

Mean while Llewellyn began to repent df 
-the agreement he had made with Edward, 
and reſolved to embrace the firſt oppor- 
tunity of recovering his independence: 
- bis; ſubjeQs. were ſtill more eager to re- 
nounce their allegiance - to the Engliſh, 
whom they conſidered as their mortal ene- 
mies; but thinking it neceſſary to effet 
a reconciliation between their prince and 
his brother David, whom Edward had 
created earl of Derby, and indulged with 
the honour, of Denbigh, an annuity of a 
| thouſand marks, and the manor of Frod. 
- ſham: in Cheſhire, - the Welch 'noblemen 
2 cheir good offices for that r. 
. who had real cauſes of com- 
plaint againſt Edward, readily embraced 
the propoſal ; and immediately taking the 
240 with a ſtrong body of forces, ſur- 

prized the caſtle of Hawarden, in which 

Roger de Clifford, the governour, was dan- 
2 wounded, and carried off a pri- 

er to 'Snowdun.® 17 „„ 
3 This 


A. D. 1281. 


r 3b - 
The primate expoſtulated with Llewel- 


gteement; and the 
an anſwer to the following effect: that 
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This ſerved as à fignal for. a general 


in ſurrection: the Welch aſſembled in infi- 


nite numbers, over-ran the Marches with 


incredible rapidity, committed terrible ha- 
vock wherever they came, deſtroying all 
the country with fire and ſword, © and 


Llewellyn and bes brother inveſted the ca- 


The king was no ſooner informed of 


theſe proceedings, than he ſummoned his 
- nobility and military tenants to meet him 


at Worceſter by the enſuing Midfommer, 
and, in the mean time, removed his courts 
of juſtice from Weſtminſter to Shrewſbury. 
At length, having afſembled a numerous 
army, he advanced againſt Llewellyn and 
his brother, who, at his firſt approach aban- 
doned the ſiege of Rathland, and retired 


- into the mountains of Snowdun, whither 
it was impoſſible to purſue them, and he 
' - therefore allowed the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury to treat with them concerning the 


Iyn upon his n the late a- 
elch prince returned 


he was obliged to take up arms in de- 


ſience of his people, who were cruelly har- 


raſſed and oppreſſed; but that . he was 
ready to lay them down immediately, — 


A own» 163 
live" in perpetual amity and concord with 
England, provided Edward would agree 
to redreſs their grievances which, he ſaid, 
were many and intolerabtee. 
He particularly obſerved, that the king 

bad detained ſeveral lands betwixt the ri- 
vers Dyur and Dulus, and refufed to give 
dim ſatisſaction, unleſs he would ſuffer his 
cauſe to be tried by the laws of Eng- 
land in direct violation of the articles of 
the late treaty; that the lord Grey, when 
appointed juſtice, had proſecuted the Weleh 
for ſome miſdemeanours committed in the 
late reign, and of which they had been 
acquitted by the act of indemnity- paſſed 
at the laſt pacification; that Reſe ap 
Mayelon had been ſtripped of his lands 
and catile, contrary to all the dictates of 
Juſtice and equity; that many new cuſtoms 


had been introduced into the four cantreds | 


| held by his majeſty, notwithſtanding the 
ſolemmn aſſurasce he had given that no- 
thing of that nature ſhauld be attempted ; 

that the inhabitants of Angleſey were tried 
by the laws of England, in direct con- 
_ tradition to the articles of the peace; 
that prince Llewellyn was forced to pay 
ſums of money to the queen and queen- 
mother, under the title of Aurum Regine, 
which was an intolerable grievance ; that 
when his marriage was celebrated at — | 


ö 5 
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ceſter, the king had compelled him to ſign 


and confirm a writing, by which he en- 
gaged that he would never give ſhelter or 
protection to any perſon contrary to the 


pleaſure of Edward; a moſt unreaſonable ar- 


ticle, which might deprive him of the aſſiſt- 


ance of his moſt faithful friends and ſer- 


vants; that the juſtices of Cheſter had levied 
a diſtreſs upon his goods, as an equivalent 


for the profits of a certain ſhipwreck, 


which he had ſeized in the courſe of the 


late war; that the king's officers inſtead 
of adminiſtering juſtice to the Welch with 


 candour and impartiality, oppreſſed and 


impriſoned them out of mere wantonneſs 
and cruelty ; and that the articles of the 
treaty in favour. of himſelf and his ſub- 
jects were never obſerved, but groſsly vio- 


lated in almoſt every inſtance by the very. 
| perſons who were bound to. fee them ex- 


ecuted, 


David complained chat he had been 
ſtripped of certain towns belonging to the 


cantreds, which had been conferred upon 


him as a reward for the many faithful 
and important ſervices he had performed 


to his majeſty; that he was forced to 
anſwer ſuits concerning Welch affairs in 
the king's court at Cheſter, contrary to 


the laws of the country; that the juſtice 
of Cheſter had deſtroyed his woods, op- 


* 


B | if 
preſſed his tenants, ſubjected the Welch to 
an 3 juriſdiction, and haughtily re- 
jected his remonſtrance, when he demanded 
reparation for theſe injuries; that he was 


threatened in the king's court with the loſs 


of his lands, cattle; and children; and that 
in order to prevent ſuch terrible 'calami- 
ties, he had been obliged to take up arms 

for his own ſafety and protection. 
The archbiſhop, well knowing that ma- 
ny of theſe complaints were but too well 
ſounded, interpoſed his good offices in be- 
half of the Welch, and entreated that they 
might have free acceſs to the throne, and 
liberty to depart without moleſtation. Ed- 
ward replied, that he was willing to do 
juſtice to all his ſubjects, that they might 
freely come and lay their complaints be 
fore him in perſon, and, at the ſame time, 

depart in ſafety, provided it ſhould appear 


they deſerved that favour.  _ 
Mean while he propoſed: the following 
terms, which the archbiſhop tranſmitted” to 
the Welch prince, by the hands of Joannes 
Wallenſis: the king will hearken to no 
. about the four cantreds, and the iſle. 
of Angleſey ; Llewellyn ſhall fubmit at diſ- 
cretion, in which caſe bis majeſty will give 
dim a penſion of one thouſand. pounds, with 
ſome county or earldom in England, and 
make an honourable proviſion for his daygh- 


ter: 


_ -:. 
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ter: the ſubjeRs of Llewellyn ſhall be treat- 
ed according to their rank, and in whatever 
manner the king ſhall be pleaſed to order : 
if David, brother of Llewellyn, will agree 

to go to Palefting, he ſhall- be maintained 
by the king according to his quality; but 
ſhall not preſume to return without the per- 
miſſion of his majeſtxꝛ. 8 

The archbiſhop adviſed them to comply 
with theſe terms, as the only means of pre- 
ſerving them ſelves from utter ruin and de- 
ſtruction; adding, that, ſhould they be ſo 
imprudent as to reject them, he ſhould be 
obliged to ſubje& them to the higheſt cen- 
___ ol af tbe charch, ng or ro; 

Llewellyn replied, that he would chear- 

fully agree to any reaſonable conditions; 
but the terms now offered, were utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of his perſon, the 
dignity of his ſtation, and the welfare of his 
ſubjects. VV 8 1 1 £97 3 
The Welch noblemen declared, that they 
would conſent to no terms of accommoda« 
tion, unleſs Edward would agree to a treaty 
concerning the four cantreds and the iſle of 
Angleſey, the inhabitants of which were 
afraid of ſubmitting to the king's mercy, 
| becauſe he had violated every oath, promiſe, 
and covenant, which he had made to the 
prince and his ſubjects; and his officers had 
/ IT  Þ 


PPP 
always oppreſſed the Welch with equal cru- 
elty and injuſtice, © | e e 
David told the archbiſhop, that when he 
ſhould be inclined to engage in a cruſade, 
he would go to Paleſtine voluntarily, and of 
his own accord; but that he would not be 
compelled to ſuch a ſtep, by any power on 
earth ; that, as he' had taken up arms in 
defence of his life and liberty, he depended 
upon the providence of God, who he hoped 
would 32 them from the cruelty of 
the Engliſh, who, in the moſt impious and 
facrilegious manner, had deſtroyed their 
churches, profaned their ſacraments, butcher- 
ed their prieſts at the altar, murdered their 
countrymen without diſtinction of ſex or 

age, and even ſtabbed the tender and inno- 
eent babes hanging at the breaſts of their 
mothers. JJ 
The archbiſhop had no ſooner received 
Llewellyn's anſwer, than he denounced the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt that 
prince, and all his adherents; and, in the 
Lepianing of the year, Edward, at the head 
of a powerful army, invaded Wales, which 
de now reſolved to reduce to entire ſubjec- 
„„  nnnte- [28 
In this undertaking, however, he met 
with - ſeveral obſtructions. He was worſted 
in divers petty rencounters, with the loſs of 
A. D. 12824 RO 
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many of his principal nobility ; and return- 
ing, in the autumn, to the caſtle of Ruth- 
land, he iſſued writs for aſſembling two ex- 
traordinary councils, and as many ſynods, 
in order to concert more effectual meaſures 

for accompliſhing the enterptine in which 

he had embarkec. 

In the mean time, he ain end 
the iſle of Angleſey, with a ſtrong body of 
forces, and croſſed the river Conway on a 
bridge of boats; and his army being tranſ- 
yu: to the iſland by a fleet of the Cinque- 

orts, the inhabitants ſubmitted without re- 
 fiſtance. 

From thence he ordered another bridge of 
boats to be formnd acroſs the Menay, to the 
continent of Bangor; and, before the work 
was finiſhed, three hundred men at arms, 
under the conduct of lord William Latimer, 
and Lucas de Thony, went over to the other 
ſide of the river, to keep the enemy in play. 
and allow the bulk of the army to pay: the 
bridge without moleſtation. | 

But the tide flowing beyond the bridge, 
and ſwelling to ſuch a height as to prevent. 
this detachment either from retreating or 
receiving any aſſiſtance, the Welch ruſhed, 
down from the mguntains with horrid yells, 
and attacked them with ſuch fary-and i ime 
petuoſity, that they were inſtant] routed, 
and ether lain or Send in the he river. 


A 
* 


diers, periſhed upon this occaſion; nor in- 
deed was there a ſingle perſon of the detach- 
ment that ſurvived to carry back the news of 
their cataſtrophe, except lord William Lati- 
mer, who owed his life to the goodneſs of 


his horſe, which ſwam with bim acroſs the 
river, The Engliſh were ſo diſpirited with 


this diſaſter, that they neither compleated 


the bridge, nor attempted any other enter- 


prize in that part of the countr7). 


The king's forces were more ſucceſsful in 
another quarter: the earl of Glouceſter de- 
feated the inhabitants of South-Wales, tho“ 
not without conſiderable loſs; and, after 


his retreat, Llewellyn waſted the ſhire of 
Cardigan, together with the lands belong. 


ing to Reſe ap Meredith, who ſided with 


the king againſt his own countrymen, 


were ſo much elated by the advantage they 
had gained at the bridge, that they began 


to imagine heaven had declared in their fa- 


vour; and that Llewellyn was the perſon, 
who, according to the prophecics of Mere 
lin, was to be the reſtorer of Brute's empire 
in Britain ;. beſides, a ſoothſayer had fore- 
told, that he ſhould ride through the 


Lreets of London with a crown upon his 


Vor. XI. 1 ä 


No leſs than fifteen knights, two and thirty 
eſquires, and about a thouſand common ſol- 


The prince of, Wales, and his adherents, 
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Theſe predictions, however ridiculous 

they may appear in the preſent age, were 

held in great veneration in thoſe times of 

—— and ſuperſtition; and the p np co 
ly convinced of their truth, adviſed Lle- 

wellyn to commit the defence of Snowdun 
to the care of his brother David, and ven- 
ture a pitched battle with the Engliſh. 
_ Accordingly he advanced into Radnor- 
| ſhire, and, croſſing the river, was met by a 
body of - troops commanded by Edmund 
Mortimer and John Giffard : Llewellyn him- 
ſelf, attended by one eſquire, had left the 
army, and gone to a ſmall diftance, to con- 
fer with ſome lords of his party; and while 
he was abſent, the troops he had poſted at 
the bridge of Orewyn, were attacked and 
routed by the Engliſh. 

The prince, informed of this dialer, 
endeavoured to rejoin his army; but he was 
intercepted by a party of the Engliſh, and 
killed by Adam de Francton, who, without 

knowing who he was, run a ſpear through 

his heart; at laſt, however, reco nizing his 
features, be cut off his head and carried it 
to the king, who then lay encamped at the 

— of Conway. 

us fell bn prince of Wales, in 

| defence of the nobleſt and moſt glorious 
cauſe in which a man, or a prince, can die; 
in defending the liberty and W ——_ 
e | 3 e 


- 
* 


, 


nes 27 
of his country. Had he ſurvived that fatal 
day, it is hard to ſay what might have been 
the conſequence, | . 
He has been accuſed, by ſome hiſtorians, 
of inconſtaney and ingratitude ; but with 
what ſhadow of juſtice, let the reader de- 
termine, after having peruſed the long liſt 
of grievances which bo urged in excuſe for 
his hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, and' the 
little regard that was paid to his com- 


plaints. 


Here ought every generous Briton to 
drop a tear over the ruins of a brave and 


| heroic. people, who for ſo many centuries 
maintained their freedom againſt all the 


efforts of the Engliſh monarchs. And, in- 


eed, whether we conſider the length of 
the conteſt, the inequality of the forces, the 
motives that prompted the Engliſh to at- 
tack, or the principles that animated the 
Welch to reſiſt, we mall hardly find a ſimi- 
lar caſe in hiſtory. 88 


19 


The cauſe of the Welch, was the POTS a 


of liberty and independence, and therefore 


the common cauſe of mankind. Accurſed, 


therefore, be the partiality and injuſtice of 


thoſe / hiſtorians, who, blinded by national 
8 and dead to the finer feelings of 


umanity, refuſe to the memory of a brave 
and generous people, that tribute of praiſe 


3 
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and commendation which their virtues ſo 
E TIT IO oh? 
It will ever redound to the honour of the 
Welch, that, placed as they were, in the 
moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances, - they 
yet maintained their freedom for ſuch a 
ength of time; and that, when they fell, 
they fell into a ſtate 'not of ſlavery, but of 
dependance ; and into ſuch a ſtate of de- 
pendance, as ſeems rather to be the reſult 
of an union than a conqueſt,  _ 
Had Edward | confidered the matter in 
this light, he would never have treated 
the remains of Llewellyn with that cruelty 


and barbarity with which he uſed them. 


- He ſent his head immediately to London, 
where it was received with the moſt extra- 
vagant demonſtrations of joy; and the ci- 
tizens carried it through Cheapſide, erected 
upon the point of a ſpear, and adorned with 
a filver circlet or crown, as a burleſque ac- 
compliſhment of the ſoothſayer's prediction: 
then it was placed in the pillory, to glut 
the revenge of the brutiſh rabble, to ſhock 
the delicacy of every perſon of ſentiment, 
to move the compaſſion of the humane and 
generous, and to fill every thoughtful and 
conſiderate mind, with ſerious reflections 
upon the inſtability of all earthly grandeur; 
and, laſt of all, it was crqwned with a 
. - Chaplet of ivy, and expoſed upon _ 


P © a SUSE LL 
moſt conſpicuous part of the Tower oF 
London, 7 
Such a mean and unmanly eriumph over 
the body of a brave prince, will brand 
the name of the conqueror with an 
eternal mark of infamy; and the great 
rejoicings that were made at his death, 
compoſe, che  higheft encomiums upon his 
memory. 

The Welch were ſo diſheartened by the 
death of their prince, that they fled before 
the forces of Edward, who, having com- 
pleated the bridge over the river Menay, 
advanced as far as Snowdun, the caſtle of 
which place, with ſeveral other fortreſſes, : 
was preſently reduced. 4 
David, who, upon the death of his brother, 
aſſumed the title of prince, attempted to re- 
new the war and recover the Aocigelity; 

but rhe ſame ſuperſtition which had formerly 
| Inſpired his men with courage, now filled 
them with deſpair; they either abandoned 
his cauſe, or followed him with reluctance; 
ſo that they were eaſily routed ; and Da- 
vid, being utterly deſerted, was ſorced to 
conceal hunſelf from” the "oye of the 
chewy; IE, 

At laſt one of his own countrymen, who 
ſerved the king as a ſpy, difcovered the place 
of Bis retreat, * * was taken, and 
78 * con- 


0 
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conveyed to Edward at Ruthland - caſtle.“ 
He earneſtly entreated he might have the 
liberty of ſpeaking to the king 3 ; but this 
favour he could not obtain. 

Edward ordered him to be removed. to 
Chelter-cafile-3. and, in the mean time, 
ſummoned the lords and commons to 
Shrewſbury, where the priſoner. was tried 
and condemned as a traitor, to be drawn, 
hanged, and. quartered ;- a ſentence which 
was executed with ſuch cruelty and barba- 
rity, as would, not only: diſgrace the moſt 
ſavage nation that ever exiſted, but is even 
'a. ſevere ſatire upon human vature, His 
bowels were burned, bis body was quarter- 
ed and expoſed in the chief cities of the 
kingdom, and his head was placed upon 
the Tower, by that of his brother Lle- 
N 5 

The Welch now made no ferher reſi 
ance; Reſe ap Vaughan, a, nobleman of 

South - Wales, — all his- followers, ſurren- - 

dered themſelves. to the earl of Hereford, 
and were impriſoned in the Tower of Lon- 

don. Edward erected two firong forts at 

| Aberconway and Caernarvon 3: the whole 
principality acknowledged ſubjection to the 
erown, and received the laws of England: 
os thon mins: a progreſs oy * donn 
. A. D. 55. — 5 


f Enna . 95 
_ wy parcelled out the greateſt part of 
Wt conquered lands among the barons. - 
In the parliament, which was convoked 
at AQon- Burnel, he obtained a conſiderable 
ſubſidy to defray the expences of this ex- 
pedition, and in the ſame aſſembly was en- 
acted the ſtatute known by the name of 
that place, enabling merchants to recover 
their debts by — in the three 
reat cities of Lon Vork, and Briſtol; 
t the ordinances ſor incorporating Wales 
| "vi England, were made at Ruthland, 
ei ih king had reſided during the 
whole courſe of che war. North- Wales was 
divided into counties, and ſheriffs and other 
officers were appointed, of the fame nature 
with thoſe in England ; but the Welch were 
not to be ſued "we debts, A in their 
ny country. 7 
Edward erected Ruthland, \Cocraainon, | 
Aberyiwyth, and other towns, into corpo- 
-rations, and granted them large privileges, 
zn order to encourage and e trade, 
and allure the Welch to quit their moun- 
tains, and. engage them in a more ſociable 
way of living. He iſſued a proclamation, 
_ offering peace and ſecurity to all ſuch as 
would 1 deer, under his n. 
dar: 
He confirmed cxery 
| fon of their lands 


So in a poſſet. 
Tal liberties; but with 
regard 


— 4 


a ſtriking proof that Edward never allowed 


the dictates of humanity, or his love for the 
polite arts, to interfere with the promotion 

of his own intereſ t. 
But all theſe expedients, were not ſuffi- 

_ cient to reconcile the Welch to the Engliſh 
1 they could not bear the 


— 


thoughts of being ſubject to a foreign 


Prince, and having their ancient laws and 
cuſtoms aboliſhed, to make room for new 
N 4 did on — arro 
im upon th a people whom they 
coofilecod as their ror Ae On 2:95 
In order to remove theſe complaints, Ed- 
ward left his queen to be delivered in the 


caſtle of Caernarvonz.and ſhe was no ſooner 


brought to bed, than he preſented the young 


» 


nce,” who was called Edward, to the 


Welck tords, as a naive of their country, 
who gould not ſpeak a word of Engliſh. 
 : * 'Trifling as this circumſtance may ſeem, 
it might have had a conſiderable influence 
on the Welch, who, beyond all the people 
in the world, were: attached to their own 
cuſtoms. They regarded the young prince 
as a native of Snowdun, Who 


4 


La 
them 


8 | A, b. 1285. 


regard to the bards, who animated their 

countrymen ro deeds of glory, by rehearſing. ; 
the noble atchievements of their anceſtors, 

he cauſed them all to be'cruelly murdered 3 


ho would rule 
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| EDWAR DU I. 177 
them by their own laws, and as a diſtinct 
people from the Engliſh, as the king's 
eldeſt Alphonſo was ſtill alive; but all 
their hopes were ſoon blaſted by the death 
of this laſt, in conſequence of which Ed- 

| ward became heir apparent to the crown 
of England. TG 
The king, however, in order to impreſs 
them with a high notion of his wealth and 
magnificence, Feld a grand tournament at 
Neuyn in Caernarvonſhire, to which an 
immenſe number of knights reforted from 

all countries, among whom he diſtributed 
many marks of royal munificence.  _ 

_ © Haring thus ſettled the affairs of Wales 
in the beſt manner the circumſtances of 
the times would admit, he went to Briſ- 
tol, and reſtored to the citizens their char- 

ter which they had forfeited by encroach- 
ing upon the rights of the conſtable of 
the caftle. About this period he was im- 
ler by the king of France to join 
him in a war againſt Peter king of Arra- 

gon, whom the pope had excommunicated, 
and, as far as the cenſures of the church 
would extend, deprived of his dominions, 
which he had granted to Charles count 

of Valois, younger ſon of Philip the 

T W» 

Philip accepted the pope's offer in the 

name of his ſon, and reſolved, if 13 
ER. 4 | | | ; e, 
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ble, to put him in poſſeſſion of thoſe ter- 
ritories, the title to which his holineſs 
had fo liberally given him. Accordingly, 
he not only ſolicited Edward to aſſiſt him in 
this undertaking, but even ſummoned * 
as duke of Gulenne. 
be king of England was 10 from 2, 
 Kknowledging the authority of the Pope to 
depoſe princes ; he had hitherto cu hated Y 
a good underſtanding with Peter, and even 
formed an alliance with him by agreeing 
to a match between their children; be- 
| fides, he was ſenſible that ſhould Arragon. 
fall into the hands of the French, the 
Den of Guienne would be very pre- 
carious. 
He therefore reſuſed to -engage in 'the 
enterprize, but as Philip entreated him 


to ſavour him with a conference, he pro- 


miſed to indulge him in that particu- 
lar, and had actually proceeded as far as 
Canterbury in his way to France, when, 


hearing of his mother's illneſs, he return- 


ed to Ambreſbury. From thence he ſent 
an apology to Philip, who afterwards re- 
newed his impoytunities ; but be could 
never prevail * Edward to naderuſe 
the voyage. : 
The king,-upon his mother's recovery, 
repaited. to St. Edmundſbury, where he 
* the Lent in deyotion, and then bel 
9 kurne 
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turned to London, which he entered in 
triumph; but the citizens had no great 
cauſe to rejoice at his arrival, for he ſtrip- 
ped them of their charter and mayor, and 
appointed a guardian, who continued to 
vern them for ten years ſucceſſively. This 
ſtep he is ſaid to have taken becauſe the 
mayor had connived at the fraud of cer- 
tain bakers, who ſold their bread below 
the regular weight; but this ſurely was 
no more than a meer pretence; the 
true reaſon ſeems to have been the irre- 
concileable hatred he always bore tp the 
city, on account of its attachment to the 
diſcontented barons, and the inſults it 
had offered to his mother. 
Immediately after Eaſter he convoked a 
parliament at Weſtminſter, where ſome an- 
cient charters were exemplified and con- 
firmed, and the ſtatute of Weſtminſter I. 
with ſome others, was tranſmitted into 
Ireland, and ordered to be obſerved in 
that kingdom, At the next meeting, a- 
bout a fortnight” after Midſummer, ſeveral 
| proviſions were made to enforce the fta- 
| tute of Glouceſter; amend and confirm 
ſuch laws as had lain dormant during 
the late commotions; prevent the alienation 


of lands belonging to monaſteries; and to 


correct various abuſes, ane 
in thoſe regulauons, which are known by 


; —4 


n 
* 
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hould 


ps 


the name of the Statute of Weſtminſter IT. 
To this afſembly is commonly aſeribed 
the ſtatute called Circumſpecte Agatis, for 
preventing all interferences between the 


eccleſiaſtical and civil juriſdictios. 


In another parliament, held at Win- 
cheſter in the beginning of October, the 


ſtatute of Winton was enacted for ſup. 
preſſing robbers, and preventing depreda- 


tions, by cutting down woods that ſhel- 


tered banditti, and leaying no trees nor 


hedges within two hundred feet of By 
highway ; and reviving ſome. ancient cul- 
toms relating to watch and ward, hue 


and cry, ſtrangers, lodgers, and the views 


of armour. | 8 2 1 
_ -While Edward was thus employed in 


regulating the internal police of the realm, 
Philip king of France aſſembled a nu: 
merous army amounting to no leſs than 
one hundred thouſand men, and 32 


ouffillon early in the ſpring, reduce 
Perpignan and Elna without oppoſition, 
Peter king of Arragon, unable to conten 


5 with ſuch 8 werful anta oniſt in the 


field, kept on the defenſive, by guarding 


the paſſes of the country, and endea- 


youring to intercept the convoys of the 


_ enemy. 


Philip had foreſeen the difficulties he 
Love to encounter, and in order to 
n 


9 


oy 
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| Provent 8 as much as poſſible, had 
8 5 a ſſeet of one hundred and — 
s fo ſail along the coaſt, and hn 
5 him with proviſions. Gironne was the 
frſt place that dared. to check the 
7 5 wang of the conqueror: it was inyeſt 
Y | e latter end of June, but was ſo 1 
1 lantly defended by Raimond de ING, 
that it was not taken till the ed he 
of deptember, when famine compelle d the 25 
garriſon to ſubmit“ 71 
The French ſuffered canfideratty i in the 
fiege of this place, which was at ſo great a 
* from the ſea, that they could not re- 
ceive any ſupplies of proviſion; from their 
fleet, which rode at anchor in the Bay of 
Roſes. This fleet being divided into two 
ſquadrons, one of them was attacked at ſea 
by Marquet the admiral of Arragon, who 
took thirty of, their gallies, while the other 
was ſurprized and deęſtroyed by Doria, 
Who commanded the other diyiſion of the, 
Arragonian fleet.” © 
As it was. impoſgble for the French to ' 
fiſt any longer in Catalonia, and Philip him- 
ſelf was ſeized with a dyſentery, he retreazed 
to Rouſſillon, and died at Monteſquiou. 
aſter having loſt a n nher of men in 
e L. XI. | Co hits 
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182 The Hiſtory of Ex6LAnD.. 
this expedition, during Which he was con- 
_ tinually harraſſed by the king of Atragon, 
Who narrowly watched his motions, and 
cut off his detached parties. 
Peter, however, did not long ſarvive 


his enemy; for he died in the enſuing © 
November, and was ſucceeded in the king- 


dom of Arragon by his eldeſt ſon Al- 
honfo, and by a younger, named James, 
„%% -; CRORE 2x onde 
When Philip the Fair ſucceeded his fa- 
ther on the throne, he found himſelf en- 
8 gaged in a war both with Arragon and 
. Caſtile; he was only in the eighteenth 
year of his age, and being delirous of 
poſſeſſing in quiet the Kingdom of Na- 
varre, which he enjoyed in right of his 
wife, he had recourſe to the king of Eng- 
land, intreating him to uſe his influence 
with theſe two potentates to Wwhom he 
Was nearly allied, in order to effect an ac- 
7 HE; -- ++ 
Edward accepted the friendly office, and 
propoſed terms of peace to both the kings, 
In conſequence of which, conferences were 
immediately opened; and the king having 
ſettled] the affairs of the nation, in à par- 
liantent aſſembled for that purpoſe, und 
committed the guardianſhip of the king- 
dom to his couſin Edmund earl of he 1 
jj ³¹·¹.¹ A AA 


: ä of 
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| uh he t out ſor Paris about the middle 


we is mediation à truce as conclu: 
* ween, the contending princes; 99d 

TE to reward him for his good | 
ces, gave him an exemption 1 1 life — 
all penalty of forfeiture, on account of 3 4 
peals from himſelf or his miniſters to 
court of the French king, te whom he now 
_ did homage for the lan be held in thak 
kingdom. 
After having "MY 2 new treaty, * 
confirmation of the laſt Which had been 


made at Amiens, he repaired into Guienne, 


where he ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
ſtates, in order to enact ſome wholeſome 
laws for the good of a country, i + 
had Ziſcovered ſuch uncommon zeal for. 
his 8 in their liberal — — © 
_ and money. towards a 


kis ande in Guicage, he was 
- 1 wich a dangerous diſtemper, and 
_— a. vow to engage in a new cruſade, 
1 his health 7 be | reſtored ; 
and "4 he no ſooner recovered, than 
he took the croſs, though without ng 
upon any particular time for ſetting qut 
on 1275 expedition. 


2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps he imagined” that heaven would 
be as well pleaſed with a perſecution of 
the Jews in Guienne, whom he firſt plun- 
dered of conſiderable ſums of money, and 
then expelled the Province“L 
As he was informed that the Tegulati- 
ons of the ſtatutes of Winton were utterly: 
| TD that the roads were ſtill in- 
feſted wih robbers; and that theſe and 
many other grievances were owing to the 
exemptions claimed by the barons, who- 
interrupted the courſe of juſtice, and would 
not ſuffer criminals to be purſued through 
their territories ; he appointed a new kind 
of juſticiaries immediately dependent on 
himſelf, and empowered to exerciſe their 
authority in every part of the kingdom 
to which their commiſſions extended. 
Theſe commiſſions were granted to cer- 
tain knights in every -coanty of England, 
in order to preſerve the peace, and ſee the 
ſtatute of Winton executed with the great- 
er punctuality; and the ſheriffs were com- 
manded to aſſiſt with the poſſe, if neceſ- 
ſary, in the execution of their orders and 
_ warrants. * Such was the original of the 
juſtices of the peace, ſo denominated from 


the deſign of their inſtituton. 


| 9 While 
; @ A, D. 287. | 
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Jan, Edward was thüs 1 for 
tranquillity of England, à rebellion was 
| h Meredith, a powerful no- 
blemen of Soutli-wales, who bad aſſiſted 
the king in the late war 4 dgainſt- his eoun- 
trymen. He had received from Edward 
the honour of knight together with 
the promiſe of certain lands and manors 
as à reward for his ſerviees. 
This promiſe had never been perform. 
ed, and Reſe of courſe became a male- 
content; however, he did not diſcover his 


reſentment until he was ſummoned to-the 


king's court by Payne Tiptaft, warden of 
the caſtles in that of the country. 
Meredith was incenſed at this ſummons, 
which he _ was contrary to the ancient 
E he had always enjoyed, and the 


ad promiſed: to confirm: a quarrel | 


Batista neſs and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
were _— to the ent dillarhaner of 
the neig era 5 5 

2 wr we hearing of this commotion, 
wrote a letter to ele, enjoining him to 
keep the peace till his return, when he 
ſhould obtain a: redreſs ef all his griev- 
ances ; but, inſtead of complying with this 
injunction, he took the caſtles of Dyne- 
_ . your and Llanandovery, and reduced ſeveral 

towns to aſhes, wh 
N © In 


186 nenen . 
In order to ſuppraſs this inſurtection, 
the earl of Cortwall ſummoned the milita- 
5 3 [tenants of the crown to meet bim at 
Glouceſter, and entering Wales, made him- 

ſelf maſter of Droſtan, the Krongel caftle | 
belonging to Reſe, who retired into the 


lied forth upon the detached parties of 
the Engliſh, whom he fur and cut 
off, ſo that Cornwall, unable to bring bim 
to a pitched battle, and finding his army 
daily diminiſh, was forced 4 — * 
truce, and veturn to England. ns 
But be was no ſooner tones "then Me- 
redith renewed | hoſlihties, continued 
10 depredations, until Robert Tiptoft, 
Prog of Wales, having afſembled:a bo- 
; oroes, I the Welch noble- 
9 and then et a upon his head, 
= conſequence of hit de was | obliged 
to fly into Ireland, where the reſided up- 
on the eſtate of the earl of Glouceſter, 
ho was ſuppoſed to: baue favoured his 
inen. 1 
Aſter having 8 about fon youre” 
in Ireland, he returned to Wales, Where 
he was covered and ſeized; then he 
was removed to Berwick, where he was 
tried, condemned, ane executed + as 2 


tor. 
| | Mean 


woods and faſtnefles,' from whence he fal- 
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Mean while the king, who ſtill ar mained 


* 


v4 
ry 


on the Continent, was exerting his utmoſt 
efforts, in order to effect an 'accommoda- 
tion between the king of Arragon, and 
Charles prince of Salerno, who had been 
2 priſoner by Doria the Arragonian ad- 
Miral. | e TYTTS BAT PYODOPTS; 
At length the» ſucceeded ſo far, that AJ- 
phonſo agreed to releaſe Charles, on condi- 
tion he would renounce all claim to Sicily, 
Rbegio; and the tribute of Tunis, and pro- 
cure a revacation of all the ſteps which the 
caurt of Rome had taken to the prejudice 
of the thonſe of Arragon, particularly the 
WEED kingdom to Charles de Va- 


This treaty was to be cemented by inter · 
marriages between their children, and Charles 
was not to be ſet at liberty till every article 
of the agrbement was fully executed. But 
the whole convention was condemned, and 
declared null, by pope Honorius IV. Who 
died this war, on the third day of April. 
The pontiff hoped that Sicily would be 
recovered by the count d' Artois, who had 
equipped a powerful armament for an inva- 
ſion of that iſland ;5 but this attempt was 
entirely defeated by the bravery of Doria, 
utho ſurpriſed and took the gręateſt part of 
the count's fleet; ſo that his forces were 
. W obliged 


9 
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obliged to 2 _ pee loſs, to 


Italy Fe: An T9037 5. 71 . 
"The! ſee of Rome, mites having nd . 
4 vacant for a year, was filled with Nicho- 


hs V. who-entreated the king of England 


to procure the releaſe of Charles, before _ 
execution of the treaty.®. 
Edward was. willing to gratify. his. holi- 
neſs, and accordingly propoſed that. Charles 
| ſhould obtain his liberty, upon giving his 
on three ſons, and thoſe of forty noble- 
men of Provenee, as hoſtages; together 
with ſecurity for ſeventy thouſand marks, 
and the delivery of Provence; all which 
were to be forfeited, in caſe he ſhould: ne- 


glect either to perform the articles of he 


treaty, or return withim three yours: to _ 
eonfinement at Arragon. a 
Edward, not ſatisfied with having. pro« 
poſed - this agreement, was even ſo.defirous 
of reconciling the parties, that he actually 
took a journey to Jacca in Arragon, in 

order to forward the negociation; and the 
treaty being at lat concluded, Charles" "Was 
ſet at liberty. | 
But it ſoon ap} eared how kale princes 


are dif ſed to obſerve thoſe oaths which 


| they take in captivity. He no ſooner ar- 
enen 5 he was abſolved of his 
1 W 1 oath: - 

18 „A. b. 118, 


tze throne of Arragon, and at the ſame 
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cath by the pope; and crowned king of the 
" two 3 „fich he endeavoured 5 con- 
quer by force of arms, contrary to the ar- 
nicles of agreement. 
Hie was ſummoned to return to his pri- 
ſon in Arragon; but, inſtead of obeying this 
order, he advanced to the frontiers of that 
kingdom at the head of an army, in order 
to evade his promiſe; nor indeed did he 
perform a ſingle article of the convention 
till about three years after, when another 
- treaty was concluded with the conſent of 
the pope, on condition that Alphonſe ſhould: 
not aſſiſt his brother James, king of Sicily: 
and then Charles renounced all claim to the 
But the prince of Salerno derived no ad- 
vantage from this agreement; Alphonſo 
died ſoon after, juſt when he was about to 
marry Eleanor, the daughter of Edward; 
and his brother James ſucceeding him om 


time retaining poſſeſſion of Sicily, was thus 
enabled, by the ſtrength of both theſe- 
kingdoms, to baffle al the attempts which 
Charles made for the recovery of Sicily. 
Edward had now been abroad about three 
years, during which he had expended con- 
fderable ſums of money; and his coffers 
being almeſt empty, he ſent orders to the 
J xD MAS” biſhop 


r The H. ory of Euer lnb. 


biſhop. of Ely, his treaſurer, to demand a 
| ſublidy. For this purpoſe a parliament was 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, where. the pre- 
5 = acquainted them with the kiog's plea-. 
ure, V wb 

\ But the nobility, who were greatly — 
ſatisfied with the king's long able 


the little regard he had lately 3 ſor = 


welfare of England, were extremely averſe 


to the meaſure ; and the earl of Glouceſter 


declared, in the name of the reſt, that they 


would grant no ſubſidy until Edward ſhould 


return to his own dominions; ſo that the 
treaſurer was obliged to ſupply the king's 
neceſſities for the preſent, by impoſing a 
talliage upon all the cities, towns, and ma- | 
nors of the crown demeſnes.* 3 


and, alarmed at this refuſal, thought 
it | high time to return to Eng land, and) _ 
_ embarking immediately, he landed at Do- 8 


ver on the twelfth day of Auguſt. 


The nation, during his abſence, had been MW 


involved in great confuſion, chiefly by 7 
injuſtice and oppreſſion of the row fe eour — 
_ officers of the crown, while bands of armed 
robbers roved up and down the country, 
plundering the defenceleſs Pe * 
vg the lan dec T7 . . 


= I D. 1289, | 
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I!̃. order to remedy theſe evils, he ordered 


proclamation to be made in the cities and 


market-towns of every county, that all who 


had ſuffered by the fraud and extortion of 
the judges and other ' officers, ſhould come 


ibit their complaints in the next 


and 
parliament, which was ſammoned to meet 
immediately after Martinmas. In conſe- 


quence of this invitation, ſo great a num- 


© her of plaintiffs appeared, that all the, 


Judges, except twa,* were convicted, upon 
the cleareſt evidence, of bribery and cor- 


ruption ; their eſtates were confiſcated, and 
their places ſupplied with men of greater 


integrity and honour, 


Having thus redreſſed the 1 ievances of 
the people, he enafted ſome laws for the 


advantage of the nobility, in two parlia- 
ments aſſembled after the feaſts of St. Hi- 
lary and Eaſter: theſe regulations were con- 
tained in the ſtatute of Weſtminſter III. 


and ſecured to lords paramount, their rights 


in tlie marriages, wardſhips, and eſcheats 


of their vaſſals, of which they had been 
deprived by the practice of feofments. He 


likewiſe paſſed the Quo Warranto, eſtabliſh» 
The names of theſe two, which ſurely deſerve to 


be mentioned with honour, were John de Martingham, 


and Elias de Beckingham, both eccleſfiaſtics, Chron, 
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ing all the liberties which had been allow- 
ed in the preceding reign, enjoyed from 
time immemorial, or "Pn" contained 2 
in the charter. 
At the ſame time he regulated the man- 
ner of levying fines; and either to humour 
the prejudices of the people, to . ſatisfy the 
JO of his own conſcience, or, what is. 
probable, to fill his coffers with mo- 
ney, he publiſhed a proclamation for ban - 
iſhing - e Jews _ che e 4264 for 
ever. 
| They were ill more de to the Eng- 
Kh on. account of their uſury and extortion, 
than of the particularities o @ | their. religion. 29 
they were ordered to depart the kingdom, 
on pain of death, before the firſt day of 
November; and, in the mean time, all their 


etſects were confiſcated: for the uſe of his 


majeſty, except as much money as would 
defray the expence of their _ to the 
Continent. 
The king granted them a fafe-conduRt ; 
but, «notwithſtanding that protection, they 
were ſtripped by the feamen of the Cinque- 
Ports, of the ſmall ſums that were left 
them; and of fifteen thouſand, who now 
Guitted the kingdom, ſeveral. hundreds were 
gall drowned by the CH: of the veſſels; 
N 


„ A. D, 3290, 


in which they were embarked; though Ed- 


"ward took care to puniſh' the perpetrators of 


this horrid and deteſtable crime, in the moſt 
ſevere and exemplary manner. 
The clergy were ſo highly ſatisfied with 
the | baniſhment' of theſe enemies of the 
Chriftian faith, that'they indulged the king 
with a tenth of their benefices, and even 
3 with the nobility in e him a 
fteenth of their temporalities, to make. 
ſome amends for the Joſs he ſuſtained by 
the exile of the Jews, who, in all caſes of 
extreme neceſſity, were a never-failing ſource 
r e 
About this time Edward beſtowed his 
daughter Jane upon the earl of Glouceſter, 
after that nobleman had ſworn to maintain 
the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown of Eng- 
land. In the month of July following, his 
other daughter, Beatrix, was marrid to the 
eldeſt ſon of John duke of Brabant; bur 
the joy occaſioned by both theſe alhances, 
was ſoon deſtroyed by the death of queen 
Eleanor, which happened an the twenty- 
eighth of November, near Grantham in 
GVO 
When Edward took the croſs in Gui- 
enne, the pope's legate immediately declar- 
id him general of the cruſade ; but he was 
feſolved not to begin his voyage until he 


* 


I 
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| ſhould have eſtabliſhed a fund ſufficient to 
defray the expences of ſuch à great and im- | 


portant ndertakings gg. 
For this purpoſe, he demanded the tenthg 
of all al fo | 

Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, for 

pace of twelve years, together with all 
e Charitable contributions that ſhould. be 


made during that period, by his own ſub- 
jects, for the relief of Paleſtine, as well as 


' a moiety of what ſhould be levied in the 


dominions of other princes, who, had not 


engaged perſonally in the cruſade. He had 


iaſtical revenues in England, 


made this propoſal to ſeveral ſucceflive 


popes, who had given him nothing but 
evaſive and unſatisfactory anſwers; till, at 
length, Tripoli being taken by the ſoldan 
of Babyton, and the Holy Land in the moſt 


imminent danger of being loſt, Nicholas V. 


granted the ſubſtance of his demand; fixed 


the time of the general embarkation, to 


Midſummer 1293; and iſſued orders for le- 


van by teaths of the ſecond ſix years in 
Wich this view he directed the commiſ- 
fioners to make a new valuation of all be- 


neſfices, which was afterwards generally fol- 


lowed, and was called the taxation of pope 


Nicholas, in contradiſtinction to the taxa- 
tion of Norwich, which had prevailed lt 


this period, and was conſiderably lower. 


| Edward, 15 


* 


Iz two ſons, . 
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dowd, accepting "the offet of hid" bei- 


neſs, declared his 1 of beginning 
his voyage at the time appointed; but, be- 
fore that arrived, the Saracens had reduced 
Aera, and made an entire conqueſt of Pa- 
leſtine; events which put an end, for a 


time, to all thoſe romantic projects of re- 


Jigious phrenzy and ſuperſtition, which had 


drained the ſtates of Chriſtendom of © muck 


blood and treaſure,  - ** 
-* But,” had the affairs of Paleſtine been in 
a more proſperous ſituation, it is hardly 


probable that Edward would have been able 


to perform his vow, as his whole attention 


| was ow-engyoſſed by the troubles of Scot- 


land, in which he was more e con- 
cerned. 


his wife Margaret = Edward's ſiſter 
daughter, . married to Eric kiag 


_ of Norway. Both bis ſons died before 
him, as did likewife the queen of Norway, 
leaving behind her an only daughter, named 
after her mother, and dennen called the 


maid of Norw: 


ay. 5 
- pdf hap = killed by a ſalt from his 15 


Horſe, on the ps be of March 1285. his 


grand- daughter Was acknowledged belreſs 
or dhe crown of” Scotland, in a full parha- 
; N 2 ment 


Absender FIT. kin ef Scotland, had by 


David, and = 


= 
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ment of that kingdom, who proclaimed her 
acceſhon, 'and appointed guardians of the- 

realm during her abſence. | 4 4 
Edward reſolved to effect an union of 
England and Scotland, by means of a mar- 
riage between his ſon and this ,princeſs,' 
which was very acceptable to Eric, and 


_ readily approved by the guardians of Scot-! _ | 


land, in a treaty at Saliſbury, where it was. 
agreed between the king of England, Eric - 
| off Norway, and the Scottiſh | ambaſſadors, 
that Margaret ſhould be ſent into Scotland, 
upon the guardians giving ſecurity that they 
would not diſpoſe of her in marriage, wich- 
cout the conſent of her father and great 
Ii ( oe 
Prince Edward being related to Margaret 
within the prohibited degtees of conſangui- 
nity, there was an abſolute neeeſſity for pro- 


— 1 


curing a diſpenſation from the pope, W¾)0 
Was eaſily perſuaded to grant that favour, 


upon receiving the arrears of the tribute due 
by England, which now amounted to the 
m of fix thouſand mars. 
Ihe guardians. and parliament of Scot-. 
land being informed of this circumſtance, 
wrote letters to Edward, congratulating him 
upon the removal of this obſtruction, ex- 
preſſing their earneſt deſire of ſeeing the 
marriage accompliſhed, and ſignifying 15 
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reſolution of ſending deputies to the Eng- 
liſh parliament, to give their, conſent in 
form, and to concert the proper meaſures 
for conducting the negociation, At the 
ſame time they wrote to the king of Nor- 
Way, defiring him to ſend his daughter to 

| England, witch all oſſible diſpatch, [Rr inan 
Anthony Bek . biſhop of Durham, the 
earls'of Warenne and E with W. de 
 Velcy and the dean of York, were appoint- 
ed commiſſioners. to treat with the Scottiſh 
_ deputies; and the [treaty of marriage WZas 
concluded on the following terms; that 
Scotland ſhall for ever enjoy all its ancient 
rights, liberties, laws, and cuſtoms, and the 
crown revert to the next heir free and in- 
dependent, in caſe Edward and Margaret 
could die without iſſue: that-the kingdom 
of Scotland ſhould remain ſeparate from that 
of England, by its former limits and boun- 
-Jaries : that the chapters of cathedral,  col- 
| legiate and conventual churches, ſhould en 
joy the freedom of election, without being 
obliged to go out, of the kingdom to ad: 
conges d'elire, preſent their elect, or take 
an oath of fealty to the king of Scotland: 
that the natives of that country ſhould not 
be ſued, or obliged to anſwer to any charge 
out of the kingdom: that all rolls, charters, 
privileges, and muniments, ſhould” be kept 
r | N. 3 | * under 


MY 
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under the ſesls of che mobility": that e 
late king's ſenl ſhould be uſed till the arri- 
val of the queen, when a new ſeal ſhould be 
müde, and delivered into the hands of the 
chancellor, who, as well as che judges and 
other officers; ſhould' be always Leree 

men, and veſiding in the kingdom : that 
All writs iſſued out of the chancery, ſhould 
be - according to the uſual cour "ofthe 
King's chapel, and the realm of Scotland: 
that no alienation or alteration of any y thing 
belonging to che royal dig nity, ſhould: de 
made before the queen's + vale that the 
heirs of the nobility in ward of the crown, 
mould not be married to cheir diſparage- 
ment: that no parliament ' for the affaits of 
the nation, ſhould be held: without the 
Marches of Scotland: aud that no talliages, 
tolls, or taxes, ſhould be impoſed upon the 
Scots, bat what were agreeable to the an- 
cient cuſtom of their kings, and for 2. 
common buſineſs of the kingdom. 
Theſe articles being ratified, the biſhap 
of Durham was appointed the queen's: lieu- = 
tetenamt in Scotland ; and two of + the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners, with the earl of Warenne 
and the dean of York, embarked for Nor- 
way, to ſettle war's oy Tang? to "Wo 
_— "ha | 


Prince 


bead E 


-'Prinee Rdward nominated ths * 5 
Warenne his proxy, to contract the marri - 
age in his behalf with the young queen; 
and the Scottiſh deputies engaged, that as 
won as Margaret Rould arrive, either in 
England or Scotland, they would deliver all 
the caſtles and forts of the kingdom to her 
and prince Edward, and obey chem as their 
ſovereigus in every thing relating to that 
— The two — ſeemed very 
diſpoſed for an union at this , 
nter having 2 in the moſt amity 
nnd concord for upwards of an hundred 
| — and this martiage would, in all pro- 
dility, have produced an entire incerpo- 
ration, had not 25 coalition, which would 
| Have deen ſo much for the advantage of 
both peaple, been unh prevented by 
the untimely end of Margaret, who died 
before the commiſſioners arrived in . 


6 death of this quincels: l Y 
Uiſpute about the ſucceſſion to the throne of 
Scotland, which reduced that country to the 
brink of ruin, and was even attended 
# with the moſt pernicious conſequences tothe 


7 Happineſs and welfare of England.* 


There were no leſs than twelve competi- 
tors for the crown of Scotland, and the: na- 
®* A, D, ns owl Fe 


* 
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tion was ſplit into as many parties for ſup- 


ng their different pretenſions : the . 
— would not . — to determine 


2 point of ſo much importance; the nobi- 


lity in patliament were divided? in theit 
fentiments ;/ and a deciſion; of the dif 
by a; majority of voices would have 


productive of the moſt fatal conſequences, 7 
as the diſappointed competitors would cer» | 


tainly have involved the kingdom in all 
the; horrors: and calamities of a civil war.. 
In theſe. circumſtances, it was unani - 


mouſ y agreed by the claimants as well as by 


the whole body of the nobility, to refer be 
matter to the determination of the ki 
of England; and William de Fraſer, bi- 
ſhop of St. Andrew 's, with ſome other de- 
puties, were ſent to deſire that drinn. 1 
accept the office of arbitrator. ä 

Edward embraced the offer with, ſo —_— . 
the greater alacrity, as it furniſhed him 


with a pretext of acquiring a right of ſupe - 


riority over the kingdom of Scotland; a 
oject, Which, in all likelihood, he would 
— endeavoured, to execute, even though _ 
this opportunity had never occurred. 
However, as he meant to eſtabliſh. this 
right rather by the arts of policy and ad- 
dreſs, than by force of arms, he took cara 
10 oolſect ogyther all ** arguments that 


* 


a ' »Y 1 | 4 7 


Could poſſibly be urged in ſupport of ſuch- 


a pretenſion. e endyoured to prove from 
ancient | chronicles and records, that the 
kings of Scotland had been dependent on 
the Engliſh monarchs from time immemo- 
rial, and accordingly had always done 
them homage, except when they had taken 
advantage of the inteſtine commotions of 
the nation, or the reign of a weak prince, 
to withdraw their allegiance, 
The Scots acknowledged that their 


kings were indeed wont to do homage 


to the Engliſſr monarchs; but then it was 
only for lands in Cumberland and other 


parts of England, which they + beld - by 
_ the ſame tenure as the Engliſh kings 4 | 


ſeſſed the provinces 'of - Normandy and 
 Guienne on the Continent ; but with re- 
to the kingdom of Scotland, they 


_ poſitively affirmed, that it was always free 
and independent; for as to the abſolute 

_ fubmiſfion extorted from William during | 
Raus captivity, it was merely an act of com- 


pulſion, and beſides was relinquiſhed in 
5 We -moſt ſolemn manner, by Richard Cœur 
ad C 


o 


„But the truth | is, | both parties, either 2 
blinded by ignorance, or | influenced by 


judice, have fallen into a groſs error: 


the Engliſh lay claim to a ſuperiority '0- | 
A * fe 5 W nu ver | 


i2s GS: 
* 
2 2 . : p 
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ver the whole kingdom of Scotland, when, 
in fact, that ſuperiority only extended over 


K py the Scots affirm,” that the 
mage paid by their king, was only for 


the county of Cumberland, whereas, in 
reality, it was for the Combrian kingdom, 
otherwiſe called Valencia, eee 


„Renfrew, and Galloway. - | 
This country, poſſeſſed formerly by the 
Britons, was entirely ſubdued by Edmund, 


' who 'gave it to Ma I. king of Scot- 


land, to be held as a fief of the crown 
of En gland, by the ſervice of guarding 


je Nonbumbrian territories from the ene- 


: upon the death of Edmund, Malcolm 
rele his oath of fealty to Edred, Who 


ſacceeded on the Engliſh throne: Edin- 
bargk was granted by Edgar to Indulf, 1 


king of Scotland; and to chis was after-- 
we. added Lothian, including the ebun- 


try between the Tweed and the Forth, 


which Kenneth III. received upon the 
terms of homage and vaſſfalage to the 
crown' of England, and with this expres: 
proviſo, that the cuſtoms and lat 


guage t 
the inhabitants ſhould be r * 
ſerved. | «A+ 


- While 2 father. did: 10 3 for this 
county of Lothian, his ſon Malcolm 


| heir 
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pn to the throne: of Scotland: 
Duncan, grandſon to Malcolm II. made 
the ſame ſubmiſſion to Canute, and Mal- 
dom III. during the uſurpation of Mac- 
beth, found a ſafe: retreat in the Cum- 
brian kingdom. There too Fleance took 
refuge after the murder of has father Ban- 
* ; and marrying the daughter of the 
zef of theſe - Britiſh reguli, tranſmitted 
the inheritance 2 eee to 3 3 
rity, and upon this footi | 
| Sp: the time =_ the * 
When William the Conqueror e 
che throne of 1 he laid claim to 
all the rights that 
ed by any of his predeceſſors, and ac- 
cordingly obliged Malcolm to do him ho- 
mage, rr he did not poſſeſs one acre of 
land in England; this ſubmiſſion therefore 
muſt y 5 — 2 for the country of Lo- 
thian, the grant of which was now con- 
frmed to him by William. 
He afterwards renewed his Fealey 
William Rufus, and his ſucceſſor E «= 
in a charter to the church of Durham, 
acknowledged that he enjoyed the county 
of Lothian by the 8 of his lord Wil⸗ 
liam king of England. | 5 
David L. attended as 4 peer 8 
of . at the courts and councils 1 
is 


ever been enjoy- 


| 
13 
5 
3 


5. colm. 


: 
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bis - brother-in-law Henry I. and ſwore to 
maintain the ſuceeſſion of Maude the em- 


preſs : Malcolm IV; paid ' homage to _ 


47 II. with a clauſe ſaving his royal di 
nity; and the ſame ſubmiſſion was made 
Hy his brother and ſucceſſor William, at 


A "tas when he was * or no lands | 
in England, 


We have W y taken notice of: his 


5 captivity and the ſubmiſſion extorted from 
him by the conqueror, of whom he a- 


greed. to hold the kingdom of Scotland, 


Andi all his other territories, by liege ho- 
mage and fealty ; but from this conven: 
tion, though ratified by the parliament of 


Scotland, he was afterwards releaſed by 


Richard, who: conſented to receive his ho- 
mage in the ſame manner in which it 


1 ue by his predeceſfour Mal- | 


.D pon the — of John, he ſwore 


1 Fealty to that prince, with the ſaving 
elau e, and che ſame reſervation was made 
in the homage done by his ſucceſſour 

Alexander II. to Henry Il. at North- 
ampton. When Alexander III. came to 
York, accompanied by his mother, and a 
numerous train of the Scottiſh nobility, 
to ſolemnize his nuptials with the daugh- 
6 lah of. * be: was 5 required by his 


father- 


? . C 
—— Re — . 


5 I X 
—— . 


father-in-law. to do, homage for the king- 
dom of Scotland ; but de alledged, Ko 


| England, 
appears, that the kings of Scotlan 


ticulars, ag. | 
to exsmine into the merits of the cauſe; 
though his hopes of ſucceſs were chiefly 


Vor. XI. 


could not take a flep'of ſo much import- 
ince without the advice and conſent of 


his parliament; and Henry agreed to re- 
_ ceive it for Lothian and the other terri- 


a 9 
+. 


tories, which he held of the crown. of 


rom this. hiſtorical account it plainly 


perly ſo called, were free and independent, 


- 


anc. ee their ancient dominions in 


_ 


their own right without - fealty or vaſſa- 


lage; but that they derived the poſſeſſion 
of Lothian as well as the Cumbrian king- 


dom of Strathcluyd from the grants of 
. Engliſh monarchs, on condition of doin 
homage, and perſorming ſervice for theſe 

territories. .,  : ad Wy 


It is natural to ſuppoſe that Rderand wes 
very well acquainted] with all theſe par- 
Shad been at great pains K 


founded upon that influence which he de- 


Tived from his character of arbitrator, - 


But whatever were his own private ſen- 
timents with regard to the juſtice of his 


R Flaim, it may be ſafely affirmed, that he 
— formed. à _defign of eſtabliſhing his 
— 


jority over the kingdom of Scotland. 


With 


—— — 
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Wich this view, he convened the compe: 
ham on the river. Tweed, where the con- 
ferences were immediately begun, and in 
a general aſſembly, which met on the 
tenth of May in the pariſh- church, Ro- 
ger de Brabangon -acquainted- the claim- 


tion; 


” a * 


titors and nobility of Scotland at 


ants and the Scottiſh prelates and nobi- 
lity, that Edward was come to appeaſe 


: — troubles of their nation; to do Jjuftice 


n man and man; and to determine 


the diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion to 


the crown, in virtue of his own right of 


| ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland, 
Which he now required them to acknow- 


ledpe. np Ss 348” 
| They wer greatly ſtartled at this intima- 
t encompaſſed, as they were, with 
a ſtrong body of forces, they durſt net 
venture to declare their ſentiments. 'How- 
ever, they aſſured him that ry could 
not preſume to take a ſtep of ſo much TY 
importance without the concurrence of the 


prelates and nobility who were abſent, 


2 85 they therefore deſired time to 
EE ²˙A . 5975-7 613 70075 Ou. 
Fae-that_perpolſs they m flowed hill - 
the next day; but they fill made the ſame 
objection: at laſt they were indulged with 
the ſpace of three weeks, with which 


188 


der 


* 29 


age EO * 7 Wh * 
dee e a full and ſatis 
| anſwer; and either acknowledge the jul⸗ 
ö 


tice; of Edward's pretenſions, or advance 
whatever, they might bave to ſay againſt it. 
At the expiration. of that term, they 
aſſembled on a plain in the pariſh of 
Upſet-lynton.” on the Scotiſh fide of he 
Tweed, oppoſite to the caſtle of Norham, |, 
where the king had taken up his quar- 
tets. The biſhop of Bath and Wells was 
| font to learn the reſult of their delibera« 
tions, and demanded, whether they had 
any charter or evidence to 8 againſt 
yt 2 ſuperiority-and direct dominion which | 
— claimed over "the he nee of 
Scotland. 
As they did not danke proper to menti- = 
do any bbjeftions, the prelate took it for 
5 ; . — 4 that they really bad none; and 
|, addrefing himſelf to Robert Brus, lord 
| of Anandale, one of the moſt powerful of 
43 the claimants, aſked if he was willing to 
1 acknowledge Edward: as lord-paramount. of 
Sectland, and ſubmit the deciſion of the 
3 conteſt to him in that quality. Robert re. 
pflied in the affirmative. 
Ĩhbe ſame queſtion being put besen 
the other competitors who were preſent, 
namely, Florence enunt of Holland, John 
_ Haſtings, lord of wr 3 ane Patrick ow 


rn, * 6 — 
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) 


His ſuperiority being thus recognized 
by the | competitors, including. 
Comin, who now appeared and gave in 


bar, earl of March, William de Ros, Ros 
bert de Pinkney, Nicholas de Soules, and 


to che proxy ef William de Veſcy, they 


all made the ſame declaration, as did like- 
wiſe John Baliol, lord of Galloway, next 


day upon his arrival. | 
ohn de 


his claim, which was readily admitted, he 


demanded te be put in poöſſeſſion of all 


the forts and caſtles. in the kingdom, al- 


ledging, that without this conceſfon, he 
mould not be able to execute ſentence, 


which, after. a für and impartial trial, he 


ſhould think proper to pronounctdgeQ. 


This demand, extravagant and unrea- 
fonable as it was, the Scottiſh nobility were 
fo fooliſh as to grant; a meaſure which | 


muſt appear the more dangerous, as'Fd- 


ward had openly declared, that though in 
the preſent conteſt he acted as lord- para- 
mount of Scotland, he did not relinquiſh 


his own. pretenſions to the crown of that 


kingdom, but reſerved to himſelf a power 
of aſſerting his right "wherever he ſhould | 
find a favourable opportunity. © 
The next ſtep was to regulate the man- 
ner of proceeding in the trial; and the 
competitors . 


* 


that forty perſons ſhould 
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be named by Robert de Ss as many . 


by Baliol * Comin, and four and pad My 


by king Edward, to examine into the 
tenſions of; the claimants, and intakes t 
report to the arbitrators,” ©. 4 4022, 

_ |. Accordingly, the commiſoners were im- 
mediately. choſen, and the ſecand day of Au- 
guſt fixed as the time for the meeting of the 
court which was 10 be held an the town 
of Berwick. But before they left Norham, 
the regents of Scotland and the gover- 
nours — the caſtles delivered up their com- 
miſſions to Edward, who reſtored then 
with ſome little alteration, and conſtituted 
dhe biſhop of, Cairhneſs.. High- chancellor, 
joining with him one of his own ſecre- 
tunes. named Walter de Hammondeſnam. 
At the ſame time all thoſe who enjoyed 
poſts in Scotland, were ordered to come 


| dende ds oath of allegiance to Edwardi | 


all preſent; and then repairing to 1 ca 


who. now exadted it from the. claimants. and 


he: publiſhed a declaration, importing, that 55 


though he had agreed to decide the _ | 
_ controverſy; within the kingdom pf, Scot 
land, he did not jintend te — himſelf 
to that reftriftion for the future. 3 
The coinwiſſoners — aſſetn] bled on” | 
the day appojpted, in preſence of bi; ma: 
Jelly received the e of the ſeveral 


3 compe- 
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dcompetitors z but as the chief cbnteſt lay 

between Baliol and Brus, we ſhall paſs 
ever the pretenſions of the others; and con- 


tent onirſelves with obſerving that 'Baliol | 
retended to the cromn, a8 grandſon 
the . eldeſt dangbter of David 


earl * Huntington, brother 10 king Wil 
Jia, - whoſe 
of the 


„rm alledged that he was oe :degres 
_ nearer, 8 being the grandſon of David by 


| his ſecend daughter, whereas his rival was | 
grandchild; that 
Alexander II. bad appointed bim dis ſac- | 


no more than the great 
eeſſon, in the event of his dying without 


iſſue; and that Alexander III. had always | 
Tonſidered and treated him as preſumptive 


heir to the crown 3 a citcumſtance which 
he undertock to prove, 


3 and heard the: 
Parr . ae their 


— oi — 
n 0 


Ve que was extinct in the 
queen Wo maid: of 


ve, by the teſtimony =» 
of er Pen of ere vera: 


A. eee ieee having peruſed. the 
arguments 


3 weil * I. 41 
Aulidity of dir ae na bt dea. 
ter to n mal concluſion. 1 anne, 
hz delay was owing: do dhe death of 
5 Edward's mother, who wäs interred at Am- 
a with great ſolemnity, the king in 
|. perſdn attending the funeral, with: all che 
* Prelstes and nobility of the realm. 
1 The fifteenth, granted at the expulſion 5 
'ofi the Jews, -having' been levied only in 
; thoſe parts of England which were imme- 
1 4 Aeg, fubje& to the crown, commiſſions 
| were iſſued for aſſeſſing it upon the coun- 
ties palatine of Oheſhire and Pembroke, the 
cipality of Wales, and the eſtates be- 
_ longing 10 Engliſh: noblemen in Ireland; 
At the ſame; time, all who were poſſeſſe - 
of forty pounds a year in land, were ſum- 
moe to come and receive the honouy of | 
0  kaig at Chriſtmas. | et bagw 
| _ Gilbert, earl of Glouceſter, had lately 
| buile d eme 0n the lands of Humply - 
1 de Bohun, earl of Hereford, who, com- 
1 Tm ; of this 6 the king's court; 
4 the icognizance of the 
1 AR N 
—— the parties to violate the peace 
df the country. Notwithſtanding this pro- 
a hibition, Gilbert's vaſſals took to arms, 
3 TO” with banner — invaded Hum- 
18 | 28 phrey's ; 


— — 
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Phrey's territories in Breeknockſhire, ravaz 
the country with great barbaritys ,. 
Raben rey's; tenants retaliated, by 'invad- 
— cn. lands of Glouceſter in Glamorgan< 
— daily ſeirmiſſies happened between 
the contending patties; and the whole 
neighbourhood was involved in bloodſhed ; 
confuſion. * 8 
The king being infra of this diſ- 
turbance, iſſued a Pecs commiſſion for en- 
quiring into the facts, which were aſcertain- 
ed by a a legal verdict of jurors; — 
inqueſt being returned to his majeſty, the 
two earls were ſummoned to Ambreſbury, 
to anſwer. for their violation of the public 
: e in open N aeSy of the king's oo | 
hibixion. * 3464 = 
Another enquiry was made. befors: Eds 
ward himſelf and bis council at Aberga! 
_ veny/; and both earls being found guilty | 


were taken into cuſtody, and their liberties / 


| ſeized into the king's hands. They were 
diſmiſſed, however, upon giving bail for 
their appearance at Weſtminſter on the ſe- 
venth day of January ;** when the cauſe 
bein tried before the council; it was de- 
creed. that the liberties of Glamorgan and 
N ſhould de borſeired, n the 
Wa * . 

* A; D. 1292. — 
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Huves of the earls, who were to be con- 
fined in priſon till ranſomed, at the king's 
Z pleafure. Hereford compounded for a thou- | 
[and marks; but Glouceſter, who had been 
+ the aggreſſor, was obliged to give ſecuri- 
ty for paying ten times that ſum before 
he could obtain his liberty: T7 


— 


* 


# 
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